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A DAY IN WINNIPEG. 


Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 
WInnIPea, Oct. 6, 1886. 


A singular way of running trains delays me in 
Winnipeg for a day on my way to British Columbia. 
No through train starts on Sunday from either ter- 
minus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The result 
is that the intermediate towns on the six-days run are 
each deprived of facilities for travel on some one day 
of the week. This is a serious hindrance to business, 
but the piety of the people of Montreal stands in 
the way of changing the system. So long as no train 
leaves their station on Sunday they are not troubled 
by the fact that the trains leaving on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday are running 
somewhere all of the so-called Sabbath 
hours on their way to their distant destina- 
tion. I do not regard it as a personal 
misfortune, however, to be forced to stop 
in Winnipeg by this absurd system, for it 
is an interesting place with a good deal to 
show an inquisitive stranger from the other 
side of the International Boundary. My 
first thoughts this morning, as I walked 
about the wide, well built streets, looking 
at the gay shop-windows, the substantial 
brick blocks, the brisk citizens on their way 
to business and the ox teams of the farmers 
bringing in hay, was this: How ridiculous 
it is for people in our Eastern States to 
fancy that Dakota is too cold a country for 
comfortable living and _ successful agri- 
culture, when here in Manitoba, two or 
three hundred miles further North, there 
isa prosperous farming community large 
enough to support this busy, handsome 
little city of 20,000 inhabitants. 

Multiply Fargo and Moorhead by two and 
you have Winnipeg and ‘its suburb of St. 
Boniface. The situation is similar—the 
level, black prairies stretching out to the 
horizon and the winding river; the general 
appearance is not unlike, business blocks 
being mostly of yellow brick and dwellings 
of wood. But the Red River, after receiving 
the Assinnaboine is here much wider than 
where it separates the chief Dakota towns 
from its Minnesota neighbors. There are 
many more substantial. blocks of stores. 
The public buildings are much more con- 
spicuous, and the principal business street 
isa mile and a half long before it shows 
any signs at either end of getting into the 
suburbs. Youcan go three miles on a street 
railroad. The main street is of unusual 
and unnecessary width, and is well paved 
with cedar blocks. There are water-works, 
electric lights, gas, telephones and sewers, 
daily papers, big dry-goods stores and a 
costly city hall, looking, with its many 
turrets, like the Kremlin, at Moscow—in 
brief a completely equipped city. Yet Win- 
nipeg is nearly 500 miles north*of St. Paul 
and over 200 north of Fargo. 

None of our new western towns grew as 
rapidly as did this far northern capital in 
its boom period. There never was at any time or 
in any place such a wild, crazy outburst of specu- 
lative frenzy as occurred. here in 1881 and 1882. 
Ground was platted and sold, extensive enough 
for two Chicagos. In 1888 the bubble burst, 
and by 1884 half the population of the place had 
drifted off. They could not take the handsome 
buildings and paved streets away with them, how- 
ever. The city was constructed and had to remain, 
and it slowly recovered from the general collapse of 
business, so that now its structures are not adequate 
to its needs, and new stores are going up. Immigra- 
tion has set in afresh to the Canadian Northwest, un- 
der the stimulus of the completion of the new rail- 
road to the Pacific coast. The government Commis- 
sioner of Emigration, whose office near the railway 
station is covered with signs in four languages, tells 
me that an average of about 1400 new settlers arrived 








monthly during the season just closed. Winnipeg, 
as the distributing point and trade center for all the 
Canadian country westward to the Rocky Mountains, 
profits by the steady influx of population, bound to 
the new regions beyond. 


An American does not see much here to remind 
him that he is in a foreign country. The crown and 
the ‘*V. R.” over the post-office door is likely to be 
the first thing of the sort to attract his notice,after he 
has recovered from his indignation at being obliged 
to open his trunk and permit the customs officer to 
fumble in his wearing apparel. The style of build- 
ings and all the street life, except the ox-teams of 
the half-breeds, is decidedly American. If one is 
closely observant, however, he sees little peculiarities 
in the goods and wares displayed in the stores. All 
the dry goods come from Montreal, and are ‘‘quite 





THE RAINBOW FALLS OF THE MISSOURI. 
(See third page.) 


English, you know.” ‘The agricultural implements 
are mainly made in Chatham, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. But I found one place to-day where Moline 
wagons, Buford plows and other American farm ma- 
chinery were sold. The merchant told me that the 
duty was 35 per cent., and that the Dominion Cus- 
toms officials tried hard to freeze him out by raising 
arbitrarily hi§ invoices. The settled policy of the Do- 
minion government, he said, is to bar out all, manu- 
factured articles made in the United States. Never- 
theless, I observe that the sewing-machines, pianos 
and billiard tables are of American make, and also 
the tobacco and cigarettes; yes, and the literature, 


‘too, for the numerous news-stands display the Cen- 


tury, Harper’s and Frank Leslie’s publications, Puck 
and The Judge andthe New York cheap editions of 
popular novels. No people ever produced a litera- 
ture while in a state of political dependence. The 








provincial or colonial condition is fatal to genius. 
Where are the Canadian poets, novelists, historians 
and artists? They are yet to be born, although Can- 
ada is as old as Massachusetts. 


They eat our fruit here as well as smoke our to- 
bacco, and read our books and magazines. I notice 
Concord and Catawba grapes at twice St. Paul prices, 
apples from Michigan and sweet grapes from Cali- 
fornia. They drink Milwaukee beer, and charge 
fifty cents a bottle for it at the hotels. They copy 
our architecture closely, and adorn their public square 
with a soldier’s monument, like those in our Ameri- 
ean cities. The monument is in memory of the 
Winnipeg soldiers who fell in the Riel rebellion. As 
there were only eight of these heroes, their names 
are repeated to fill two panels on the base of the tall 
shaft. In the shop windows are lithographs repre- 
senting the battles of Fish Creek and some 
other creek, which appear to have been 
lively skirmishes of a magnitude no greater 
than thousands in our civil war which never 
had a name. 

Manitoba’s political parties are the Liber- 
als, usually called the Grits, for the reason, 
perhaps, that they claim to have more grit 
to advocate reforms than their opponents, 
and the Tories or Conservatives. The latter 
are in power., The Government House, 
where the Provincial parliament meets, is a 
creditable building, and in the same en- 
closure stands the big mansion of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who is appointed by the 
Governor General at Ottawa, and is paid 
by the Dominion $10,000 a year todo noth- 
ing but represent the dignity and authority 
of the Queen. Heis not allowed to have 
any politics, and he must sign all appoint- 
ments and bills the Council of Ministers 
present to him. 

Winnipeg is exceedingly orderly and re- 
spectable. No frontier laxity of morals is 
allowed. There is not even a variety theater 
or a free concert hall, and no long-haired 
German ‘‘professors” thump pianos in beer 
saloons. The roller-skating rink survives, 
however, and is the only form of evening 
amusment. Hotels are surprisingly numer- 
ous. I should say that there must be twice 
as many as in St. Paul, and I dont include 
little whisky-selling taverns, but only houses 
of three stories with accomodations for thirty 
or forty guests. This indicates a large 
floating, or unmarried male population. 

The Winnipeg people are friendly and 
talkative with strangers, hopeful as to the 
future of their city and province, and dis- 
posed, like all people in new countries, to 
exaggeration. I think they greatly over- 
estimate the resources of the unsettled re- 
gions west of Manitoba as well as the ad- 
vantages of their own immediate section. 
The newspapers print in the most con- 
spicuous place the trivial news from the 
Canadian provinces, next the European 
news and last the news from the United 
States, much condensed and abbreviated. 

E. V. 8. 





Stock shippers make serious complaint about the 
management of the Chicago stock-yards. It is alleged 
that no genuine competition exists among purchasers 
of cattle, and that three or four men are appointed to 
do the buying and fix the prices. These men pretend 
to raise each other a quarter or half a cent to keep up 
the fiction of an open market, but after each day’s 
purchasing they divide the cattle among the buyers 
according to the needs of each. The margin between 
the price of beef and of cattle on the hoof is enor- 


mous, and the extraordinarily low prices ruling in 
Chicago for the latter seem to have no effect on the 
rates charged in the butchers shops to consumers. 
When the St. Paul stock-yards begin operations a 
heavy blow will be dealt to the big Chicago monopoly. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


For The Northwest Magazine. 
SUNSET IN THE BAD LANDS. 


[WRITTEN ON A NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAIN.) 


Once I saw a wonderous picture, framed with rims of 
sun 

Red and biue wi with purest amber on the back- ‘ground did 
unfo 

Radiant clouds were soaring o’er it, like bright angels 
bringing rest, 

Wats the aeures ‘of the Bad Lands nestled on Dakota’s 

reast. 


Little mounds and grand cathedrals, minerals and tow- 
ers 

Near a farmhouse, barn and haystack and a crumbled 
castle wall; 

aa" domes and amphitheatres with their portals open 


Granite playthings of the elements—trees and fishes pet- 
rified. 


Smoke was rising from a furnace fed by burning lignite 
streaks, 

Clinging cedar, like fond memory, nestled by dead scoria 

Medey | rocks as hoary sentinels, unmoved by times shift- 
ing wave, 

Guarding little brown-eyed pansies, blooming on an un- 
known grave. 

Like a silver band the rivulet wound along the deep 
ravine; 

Cattle feeding on the hillside where the grass was soft 
and green. 

Near their dam, two fawns were playing while she heard 
with mother’s care 

Every sound and echo ringing through the hallowed 
evening air. 

Like a wall of fire the pyramids rose up near Dakota’s 
door, 

Shutting out Montana's cattle, hiding grainfields, mines 

w and ore. 

=. 


Floating o'e o’ er as sleepy Bad Lands—or the cowboy’s far 


A] fancy—or the echo of a distant parting 


eo fy the picture vanish ‘neath the curtain of the 


Tin pearletrings shone on grasses, star-dew made the 
heavens bright 
Earth was dreaming of her wonders—onward sped the 
rushing train, 
While the brown arms of the Bad Lands stretched along 
the western plain. 
E. H. 


The “Bad” Man. 


‘Oh, hush!” he cried, ‘‘I’m a cayote, 
I’m a rattlesnake, I’m an owl, 
I’m a prairie dog in the same hole, 
And it’s my night out to howl, 
Y-e-e-e-0-0-0-w!”’ 
“I’m a bad man from Bitter Creek, 
I’ve lived a thousand years, 
And the whiz of leaden bullets 
Is music to my ears.” 
Bang! 

[Funeral notice next issue. ] 


The Law and the Constitution. 


I heard a good story about a Montana judge of 
the early days. He was sentencing a half-breed 
prisoner, when the latter drew a knife and 
brandishing it at the judge shouted ‘‘You’re no 
good, I hold the law inmy hand.” The judge 
reached down under his desk and pointing a horse- 
pistol at the half-breed said, ‘‘And I hold the Con- 
stitution.” The prisoner saw that there was no 
use trying to get the ‘Constitution’ amended, so 
he accepted the decision with brutal grace.—Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 


The Degraded Red Man. 


**Yes,” said a Kentuckian who had been in the far 
west, ‘‘Indians are powerful fond of whiskey. Let 
*em once get the taste of whiskey and they’ll give up 
everything for it. An old chief out in Western Da- 
kota offered me a pony, saddle, bridle, blanket, and I 
don’t know what else, fora pint of whiskey I had 
with me.” 

“And you wouldn’t give it to him?” 

“Not much. That was the last pint I had left. 
But it shows how fond Indians are of whiskey.”— 
New York Sun. 





Why an Indian Muffies his Face. 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE wants to know why 
an Indian hides his face in his blanket up to his eyes 
when the weather is hot just the same as when cold. 
It asks: ‘‘Is it the instinct of all wildthings to hide 
from observation that the wild man feels” Not at 
all! The editor of The Centervillian, now known as 
the “‘E’cu-toch of the Reserve,” last week made his 
way to the wigwam of Cut Mouth John, Chief of the 
Walla Wallas, now on the Umatilla Indian Reserve, 





and on putting the question, John immediately raised 
his blanket up to his face and the editor caught the 
following explanation in broken English; ‘No 
washum face nine-two snows. Hiyu shame! All 
injun heap dirty face!”—Centerville (Or.) Centervil- 
lian. 


Astonished Aborigines. 


On the train the other day between Mandan and 
Glendive there were three Gro Ventres Indians. In 
a seat in front of them was a woman with false teeth. 
In their presence she took her teeth out and after- 
wards replaced them. The noble reds were astounded 
at this performance and manifested every possible 
symptom of prefound astonishment. They threw 
their heads around much as a laughing hyena will in 
a menagerie in his frantic efforts to get out of his 
cage. They got a brakeman and by the motions they 
went through, asked him plainly if he could take his 
teeth out. They appeared to think that this particu- 
lar feminine pale face had some supernatural gift, 
and they offered their guns and all the worldly pos- 
sessions they had, for her teeth. They were exceed- 
ingly disappointed that they could not get them.— 
Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 


Romance of a Newspaper Man. 


The other day I learned of a romance in the life of 
a newspaper man, formerly of Chicago, but now lo- 
cated in amore western city, that is rather peculiar. 
Some years ago the young gentleman was in Minne- 
apolis. While crossing a street one day he saw that 
a street-car driver had started his car just as a lady 
placed her foot upon the steps. She was in danger 
of falling, and the newspaper man supported her. A 
few days afterward they met at the residence of a 
mutual friend and were introduced. Their previous 
meeting placed them on a friendly footing at once. 
They met frequently afterward, and soon their ac- 
quaintanceship ripened into love. The lady was a 
very beautiful widow. In due course of time they 
were married, and after the event the happy husband 
learned for the first time that his wife was worth 
$72,000.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


We Are Here. 


A newspaper has been started at Stevensville, Mon- 
tana, and the following are specimen paragraphs 
from the first issue: 

We make our debut to-day, and at the same. time 
launch the Montana Democrat out upon the broad 
domain of paperdom. 
per published in Western Montana. When we cease 
to be an advocate and true exponant of Demoeratic 
principles, you can copper the queen and begin to 
look up towards St. Mary’s Peak for Father Gabriel. 


It will be our aim and desire to labor hard and faith- 


fully for the grand old party, and in doing so, we do 
not expect to set the Western hemisphere on fire with 
our intellectual friction, because that kind of friction 
is not red-headed or hereditary in our genealogy.” 

‘Bring out the shot-gun, take down the cowhide 
from its forlorn receptacle, chloroform the festive pol- 
itician, and carry the news to everybody that we are 
here. We want the hired henchmen of the ring 
gang to note this stubborn fact.” 


‘*‘Bad Lands Charley.” 


A correspondent of Taz NorTHWEST, writing from 
Medora, Dakota, says: 


Anyone travelling through Dakota on the Southern 
Pacific, will be sure to hear of ‘‘Bad Lands Charley,” 
long before he reaches the wonderful region from 
which that gentleman takes his name. The latter is 
nothing more than a long, narrow slab of stone, 
propped up on the side of a butte, with a dilapidated 
garment of some kind thrown over it. 

A couple of weeks ago, a brakeman, on a west- 
bound train was entertaining an old lady, whose cred- 
ulity was almost unlimited. Hearing the passengers 
speak of ‘‘Charley,” she inquired about him. ‘Oh, 
yes, I see him nearly every day,” said the brakeman, 
“as he is always on duty. No, he don’t travel much 
—just sits up on the side of the butte, No, he is the 
only one around there, and there’s not likely to be 
any one else. Yes, rather lonesome, I suppose, but 
he don’t seem to mind it. Well, to tell the truth, he 
has about the worst looking wardrobe I, ever saw. 
But then he don’t have much chance to get good 
clothes; he depends on hunters and cowboys mostly, 
for what he gets. Support himself? Well, I guess 
ozone is his main holt just now—but we'll be in sight 
of him in about a minute. Look right up in this di- 
rection. Excuse me; I must go up ahead.” And 
the wretch slipped away, leaving the old lady gazing 
expectantly through her spectacles. Her curiosity 
was soon Satisfied; and the man in the next seat 
heard her mutter, ‘Well, wouldn’t I like to give that 
boy a good shaking!” But the boy didn’t appear 

again until she was asleep. 


It is the only Democratic pa-+ 





The Mountain Lion. 


Montana Letter to Philadelphia Times. 

Some pretty big stories come from California of 
some pretty big mountain lions they have on the Pa- 
cific coast, but I think we have here in Montana 
larger and more ferocious specimens of this féline 
species than Californians ever heard or dreamed of. 
Certainly they are found in great numbers all through 
this Northwestern belt of country, and their ravages 
extend so far as to attack not only weak calves and 
yearlings on the ranges, but also sheep, goats and 
full grown steers. 

The natural home of the mountain lion is in the 
Northwest, and the fathers of the species live here 
in Montana among the foot-hills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. - Since the disappearance of the vast herds of 
bison that once roamed over the prairies of Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming, the plains and hills of the 
Northwest have become infested with all sorts of 
wild animals. Wolves and coyotes are, of course, 
the most destructive, but this is owing rather to their 
astonishing numbers than anything else. Mountain 
lions come next and are almost as numerous as their 
cousins, the coyotes and wolves. Close after the 
lions follow the bears, of which there are several va- 
rieties in the Rocky Mountains, such as cinnamon, 
black, brown, silver tip and the true grizzly, found 
a up among the peaks, near the perpetual snow 

e. 

But mountain lions, owing to their ferocity and 
great numbers, must be considered the most danger- 
ous and most destructive wild animal we have. So 
bold have they become of late that cattlemen and the 
Territorial authorities too have been compelled to 
give attention to the ravages committed by these 
beasts among the flocks and herds. A lively war of 
extermination has been going on against them for 
some time. The Territory offers a premium of eight 
dollars on every scalp brought in to be punched, and 
some of the counties add to the inducement by offer- 
ing on their own accounts a nice little sum in addi- 
tion to the Territorial bounty. The cowboys with 
lots of spare time on their hands during the winter 
months, gain a handsome largess for themselves (not 
to speak of the fun and sport they have) by hunting 
and killing mountain lions from November to March. 
The cowpuncher, with an eye to business, first draws 
on the Territorial treasurar for $8; he then hands a 
bill to the county for something more, and finally 
sells the hide to a furrier for what it is worth. There 
were 144 mountain lions killed and paid for in Mon- 
tana in 1884; 161 in 1885, for which $1,288 came out 
of the Territorial treasury, and this year the figures 
promise to run up to 200 or thereabouts. 

Mountain lions in this section attain a prodigious 
size. Specimens are often killed, measuring nine 
feet from tip to tip, and weighing not far from 250 
to 300 pounds. Many more measuring from ten to 


~eleven feet are frequently bagged, and occasionally a 


monster reaching twelve feet in the clear, and per- 
haps longer, is brought down by some lucky and dar- 
ing hunter. The hide of this animal makes an ex- 
cellent rug. Scarcely a ranch in the whole Rocky 
Mountain region is without a mountain lion skin on 
the floor. One cattle ranch has every room in the 
house carpeted with handsome skins of this animal. 
The hide is a bright brown on the back and rump, but 
fades away into a soft white brown towards the sides 
and becomes almost a pure white under the belly. 
The tail is tipped with white, and the head, eyes and 
ears, nose and features are an exact reproduction of 
the domestic cat on a larger scale. The feet and 
claws are also like those of ‘Tom and Maria.” 


The Green Lamb. 


As flat, unattractive and silent as a wet, greasy 
dish-rag, he lay upon the ground. In falling, the um- 
bilical cord broke, and the mother lungs ceased to 
purify the blood that had to this time been forced 
through his arteries and veins by the mother heart. 
His own little heart was now beating a lively tatoo, 
and his blood called loudly for oxygen to carry off the 
waste matter it was taking up. The nerves from 
every part of his body carried the agitation of suffo- 
cation to his brain, where the ‘‘reflex action” trans- 
ferred that energy to the motor nerves running from 
his brain to his chest, causing the museles of the _lat- 
ter to contract, while a weak rattle in his throat indi- 
cated that a little air had forced its way into his 
lungs. He breathed, he got his wind (oxygen), and 
started life on an independent basis—just as his par- 
ents and grandparents and all his ancestors had done 
before him. 

He coughed, he sneezed, he raised his head and 
shook it, while his long, ungainly ears flopped around 
like a wet mop. He opened his eyes and saw the 
world by the light of the sun; he shook his head 
again, sneezed again, and as the gastric. juice circu- 
lating around in his stomach could find uo milk. to 
attack, it fell to trying its powers upon. the lining 
membrane of that organ. ‘The nerves ‘through. the 


lining membrane got excited about this,.and flashed 
their message of hunger to the brain, where, presto! 
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the excitement flew back over the nerves to chest and 
throat, and he let fly a keen, shrill and penetrating 
**Ma-a-a!”’ 

This. brought the old Jady to time; she jumped up, 
and with a soft coaxing chuckle, began to prepare 
her offspring for his journey through life. With 
what an apparent enjoyment our now animated dish- 
rag now held up his head to the sun, while his mother 
washed his face, his nose, the top of his head, and 
around under his ears and chin! Strange thoughts 
hop into the mind at strange places. Dida child of 
the human race ever have his face washed as com- 
placently and with as much pleasure as our lamb 
manifested? Who cannot remember the time when 
he would sooner have seen the ‘‘Old Boy” himself, 
than his mother with a slightly moistened rough towel 
coming after him to wash his face? Andas the 
grimy dirt around his mouth was rolled up along with 
the skin by the vigorous rubbing of the semi-moist 
rag, and his howls went up ‘‘fit to raise the roof,” 
how the good woman would want to know ‘‘what on 
earth is the matter! and wonder why it was that chil- 
dren hated to have their faces washed. 

But look at the contortions those legs are going 
through. Now the hind legs are in position, and 
then the front, and then down goes the 
whole thing flat. He places his hind feet 
upon his fore feet, tries to get up and tum- 
bles over on his nose; he tries it with one 
foot in his ear, and several other ways, be- 
fore finally getting up. When well braced 
upon his four feet, they commence to slip— 
slip and slip out in four different direc- 
tions, until his belly rests upon the 
ground, and his legs stand out like the N. 
E. W. S. of a weather vane. In just about 
ten minutes from the time he was born, 
however, he goes staggering around hunt- 
ing milk; sometimes his hind feet get ahead 
of the fore feet, and sometimes the right 
feet are under the left side of the body, but 
that same tendency which made him breathe 
and caused him to shout for hunger, kept 
him sucking at everything he could get hold 
of. Up one side of its mother and down 
the other, every available lock of wool is 
tried to see if it will give out milk. <A 
quarter, a half, or an hour or more, if nec- 
essary, he keeps at it, and finally strikes the 
right place. Then in his craze to get his 
milk quicker, he pulls too hard, loses his 
hold, and then puts in another half hour 
finding the place again. At last, about an 
hour or so after his birth, he is full and 
ready to walk a mile or more to the corral. 

Up to this point, what he has done is 
from pure instinct and inherited tendencies. 
From now on, he must be educated, get 
wisdom by experience, but even in this 
he inherits tendencies to do certain things. 
Let us suppose he inherits tendencies to 
certain thoughts as well as acts. ‘There 
she goes!” and as his mother moves, he reels 
and wobbles along after her. Pretty soon 
he comes to a shadow cast bya hill— 
‘‘What’s that?” and nothing can induce him 
to step into it. His mother coaxes in vain, 
and his driver beats the ground behind and 
tries to frighten him along. No go; he 
must be pushed bodily across the line of 
shadow. His sire came from Vermont, 
and we can imagine him saying to himself 
with as strong an inherited tendency as 
that he showed to breathe and suck: ‘‘Gosh, 
all Friday! but who’d a thought I could do 
that so easy?” 

Now he comes to a place to go down hill, 
but serenely tries to move along on his former level, with 
the result experienced by the man who moves along 
in total darkness with the impression that the stair- 
way is ten feet away, when it is only six inches. “By 
grab,” mutters his Vermont brain, ‘I guess some- 
thing is wrong here!” and not one more foot down 
the hill will he move, but must be pushed nearly to 
the bottom. And just when he gets the idea of 
walking down hill well fixed, he is at the bottom, but 
keeps trying to go on down, with the same result 
that befalls the man in the dark who tries to step 
down one more stair after he has already gotten to 
the bottom—he tumbles all down into a heap. Then 
when he walks up hill, he has the whole thing to 
learn over again, and tries to keep on going up even 
after he is at the top. And when he comes to a 
ledge or precipice, he thinks it is another shadow— 
walks calmly off, brings up suddenly at the bottom, 
and shouts lustily for his ‘‘Ma-a!’’ 

The first wagon he sees going along he takes for 
his mother, and runs at the top of his speed after it; 
can’t catch it, but tumbles headlong into a prairie 
dog hole and doubles up in there like a jack knife. 
He is pulled out of that, and then runs after the dog; 
gets snapped at and growled at, and then runs up to 
the herder—sticking close to his feet and legs, and 
refusing to move away an inch. Then he gets pushed 








over with a stick, pushed away with the foot, and 
finally kicked over roughly. 

By this time the old ewe is after him, and he has 
just come to the conclusion that he must run from 
everything; the faster she moves towards him, the 
harder he runs away, and it takes them ten or fifteen 
minutes to get acquainted again. About this time 
he becomes furiously hungry, and rushes up to a ewe 
for milk; of course, it is the wrong ewe—she smells 
of him, finds the scent wrong, and knocks him end- 
wise; she butts him into the ground with her head, 
and then jumps on him with her feet, so mad is she 
with this the twentieth strange lamb that has tried to 
steal her milk that day. 

And so the poor little fellow catehes it right and 
left, and finds out a whole lot of things in the first 
hour and a half of his existence. He is apt to find 
life pretty rocky for a while, but he soon learns the 
few things it is essential he should know. At two 
weeks old he may be in a band of a couple of thous- 
and sheep, his mother on one side of the band and 
he on the other. She calls him to “grub,” and he 
answers, and although a hundred other sheep are 
calling at the same time, this pair will go to each 
other right through the band in a line as straight as 





PIEGAN INDIANS STEALING CROW HORSES. 


the crow flies. He knows his mother by her voice, 
and she knows him by his voice and scent.—Mon- 
tana Wool-Grower. 


Piegan Indians Stealing Crow Horses. 


The Piegans and Blackfeet, whose reservation is 
north of the Missouri, in Montana, continue to make 
occasional raids on the horses of the Crow Indians, 
who. live south of the Yellowstone, a distance of 
over 250 miles from their ancient enemies. Recently 
a war party of Crows followed one of these raiding 
bands and killed a number of Piegans, recovering the 
stolen horses. As far as possible the United States 
troops hold in check the predatory instincts of the 
Northern Indians but they cannot altogether put a 
stop to their raids. No harm is done to the white 
settlers in the sparsely settled grazing country tra- 
versed by the raiding bands, the Indians having a 
wholesome dread of the punishment that would follow 
were they to molest the person or property of the 
whites. It is said that the Crows never go on horse 
stealing expeditions against their foes, being content 
if theyecan protect their own property. The Crows 
are, howe@er, a rather decentsort of Indians, disposed 
to be peaceable and proud of the fact that they have 
always been friendly with the whites. They own 
enormous bands of horses. 








Relics of the Aborigines of Northern Montana. 


The remains of arrow points are numerous in some 
localities, especially in those places where the buffalo 
and other wild animals were stampeded over some 
precipitous point of bluffs. An instance can be 
given of one place on the right bank of Sun River 
about four miles above Priest’s Crossing, where in 
one day in 1877 I picked up over 300 fine specimens. 
At this place the base of the bluff is very alkali and 
it seems as if a very large number of animals had been 
stampeded in a heap, and then they had been slaught- 
ered in one heap. At the present time the pile of 
bones are about three and one-half to four feet in 
thickness, and the bones have been broken to extract 
the marrow. At this place beside arrow points, I 
found flakes, and one stone knife, nearly all of which 
are made of Obsidian, and generally very beautifully 
finished. The material for this manufacture must 
have come from Worth, Wyoming. The absence of 
chareoal in any amount on this spot, and the bones 
showing no sign of wasting would signify that the 
killers of these animals were unacquainted with the 
manufacture of pottery, and must have cooked ina 
manner similar to that which the Assinaboine’s did 
many years ago, that is, cook the game in 
its own hide. Having taken off the skin, 
they pressed it down into a hole dug for 
the purpose, thus forming a receptacle that 
would hold water. In this primitive kettle, 
they then boiled the meat by immersing hot 
stones. The site, and remains found there 
are very interesting, but I consider that the 
relics are considerable later in age than 
those mentioned before. 

Another interesting place, somewhat 
similar to the last mentioned, is near the 
St. Peter’s mission, but I have not person- 
ally examined it. It was also used fér a 
stampeding ground and rough walls are yet 
in existence behind which the Indians 
would hide, and as the herd approached, 
turn it either to the left or right. At var- 
ious points on the Missouri below this I 
have found traces of camps where I have 
picked up parts of implements; they are, 
however, not so perfect as those of Sun 
River—O. C. M. in Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune. 


Increase Among the Indians. 


A Minneapolis gentleman, who has lived 
much among the Northwestern Indians ad- 
vances the theory that they have been 
steadily increasing instead of diminishing 
in numbers, notwithstanding the occasional 
mortality caused by small pox and other 
diseases, He maintains that when the 
whites first settled on the American conti- 
nent the Indians occupied narrow strips of 
territory along the Eastern and Southern 
rivers, and gradually followed the buffaloes 
inland. In the days of Daniel Boone the 
State of Kentucky was traversed by myriads 
of buffaloes, but no sign of an Indian village 
has been found; all the tribes uniting m 
its preservation as a great pasture for the 
native herds. He regards this fact as evi- 
dence that the comparatively few Indians 
oceupying the Atlantic coast have gradu- 
ally moved West with the buffalo and mul- 
tiplied as they traveled. The first Govern- 
ment report mentions 60,000 Indians, while 
the last total number reported was 230,- 
000.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


+ 
* 


THE RAINBOW FALLS OF THE MISSOURI. 


Within the distance of ten miles below the grow- 
ing town of Great Falls, Montana, the Missouri River 
makes a number of leaps in its descent from the 
plain through which it has come since leaving the 
Gate of the Mountains, to the bottom of the deep 
canyon in which it fiows until it reaches Fort Benton. 
The most important of these leaps are named respec- 
tively, the Black Eagle Falls, the Rainbow Fall and 
the Great Falls. Of these the Great Fall, as its name 
indicates, is the highest, but the Rainbow Fall is the 
most beautiful, fromits regularity and its precipitous 
character. Only a portion of the Great Fall is ver- 
tical, the rocks being broken on the north side of the 
river so that the water descends by a series of steps. 
The Rainbow extends from bank to bank its brilliant 
and symmetrical sheet of blue and white, surmounted 
with arches of flashing, opalescent spray. The view 
on the first page is from a sketch taken at a point of 
view on the south bank of the river. The magnificent 
scenery of the Falls of the Missouri can easily be 
visited by tourists, either by stage from Helena, Mon- 
tana, or by way of the river. Next year there will be 
rail communication from Helena to the town of 
Great Falls. 
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HOME INTERESTS. 


About Alligators. 
For The Northwest Magazine. 


One day last February I was cruising with a 
friend through the bayous and shallow lakes on the 
southern coast of Louisiana. My navigator was a 
very black negro, who was a good sailor and was 
proud of the fact that he had been a soldier in the 
Northern army during the civil war. 

The day was warm and my companion and my- 
self stretched ourselves out on the deck, in the shadow 
of the great sail, enjoying the soft southern breeze 
and the plash of the water against the broad prow. of 
the craft. An alligator who had been sunning him- 
self on a muddy bank among the reeds, tumbled off 
into the brown water and so submerged himself as to 
leave nothing visible but the top of his ' head, where 
his two ugly eyes stuck out like knots onfa'!log. The 
sight of him led our black captain to talk about the 
general subject of alligators. He said they were get- 
ting ‘‘powerful scarce” in Louisiana since such a de- 
mand had arisen for their skins. He didn’t rightly 
know what people did with their skins, but had heard 
tell that somewhere up in the North they were made 
into bags for the ladies to carry. Anyhow, he said, 
a good alligator skin was worth two dollars and a 
smaller one from seventy-five cents toa dollar. ‘De 
niggers has been huntin’ em mighty lively fur de 
las’ two years” he said. The best time to catch them, 
he explained, is early in the spring, just before they 
fairly wake up from their winter’s sleep. Sometimes 
a big nest of them is discovered in the mud, and they 
are hauled out like so many logs. A good alligator 
hunter does not hesitate to pursue his game into the 
water. It is acommon belief that an alligator can- 
not Mite when his head is under water. . At all events, 
hunters often follow them into the shoal waters of 
the bayous and manage to get a rope around them be- 
fore they can hide in the mud. There is another cur- 
ious superstition among the negroes about the alliga- 
tor, and that is, that their eggs only hatch when it 
thunders. If there is no thunder storm there are no 
young alligators, they say. 

The largest alligator our black captain had ever 
seen, he said, was thirty-one feet long. I asked him 
if he had ever eaten alligator meat. He said that he 
often had, and that the tail of the alligator, when 
well cooked, was as good as almost any kind of fish. 
He said it was white in color, and solid like halibut 
meat. 

Horses have a mortal terror of alligators, and can 
smell them for a long distance. There is something 
about the smell that seems to be very lasting. I have 
known a horse to show fear at a place where an _ alli- 
gator had been killed three months before. 

E. V. 8. 


Whist Players. 


I love a “rubber” with ‘persons who are beyond 
“bumblepuppy.” But, since Stephens, of Georgia, 
has gone, where are the good players to be found? 
Why is it that people contract such bad habits in 
playing? As they average they may be classed as 
follows: 

Ist. The knuckle-smashers, who pound the table 
to the danger of their finger bones. 

2d. The crushers, who shuffle by holding tight 
one-half of the pack while they try to foree in the 
other half and spoil the edges of every card. 

3rd. The corner-breakers, who instead of drop- 
ping the played card lightly in its place, hold on to it, 
press it on the table, turning up one corner with the 
thumb and finger and flipping it sharply. The best 
pack is spoiled by such persons in playing a few 
hands. 

4th. The gamblers, who always complain of their 
hands and think themselves ill-used by the dealer if 
they do not get five trump cards. 


5th. The inbeciles,who aro always asking ‘‘what’s 
trumps?” 
6th. The blather-skites, who are always talking 


during the game; and 

7th. The ‘‘whist-players,” who shuffle deftly, 
break no card edges, twist no card corners, never 
grumble or taik, know what they are about, drop 
cards gently and promptly on the table without touch- 
ing it, and observe the rules of the game. Such per- 
sons contribute largely to human happiness— 
Washington Star. 


Divorce and Marriage. 


‘*My marriage was a very romantic one,” said a 
Chicago gentleman at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, who is on his bridal tour. ‘The lady’s former 
husband was an intimate friend of mine. He is a 
good fellow but he didn’t use her well. Although a 
gentleman in most respects, he was so unfortunate as 
to have the drinking habit, and occasionally while in 
liquor he raised the deuce in the domestic circle. 
Both he and the lady were accustomed to come to me 


-ding. 





for advice after these affairs. ‘Get a divorce,’ says I 
at last. ‘Agreed,’ says they, and shook hands on it. 
Then they separated pending the result of the legal 
proceedings. I visited the lady in her retirement 
several times. ‘Frank.’ said the husband‘ to me, 
‘don’t you think you had better not call- on Lizzie 
while this divorce business is in progress?) ‘Why, 
Bob, says I, what the mischief have you got to do 
with the matter?’ ‘I don’t like it, says he. ‘But, 
says I, ‘as she’s getting a divorce from you, and you 
are consenting, what difference can it make to you 
who calls on her?’ ‘Frank,’ says he, looking me 
straight in. the eye, ‘do you mean to marry Lizzie?’ 
‘Well, Bob,’ says I, ‘the idea never occurred to me 
before, but now, that you suggest it, I don’t know 
but what I will. ‘Do you think she’ll be likely to fa- 
vor the idea herself. I’m blessed, continued the Chi- 
cago man, if the fellow didn’t begin to fight the di- 
voree from that minute. We downed him, of course, 
but he’s still cool, and even refused to attend the wed- 
However, when we get home my wife will 
manage to smooth him down. She knows his ways, 
you understand. There’s nothing so painful to me 
as a break in an old friendship, and we both really 
like Bob very well, in spite of his faults.”—San 
Francisco Post. 


Opals, Moonstones and Tiger’s Eyes. 


“There is no difficulty in imitating any ‘of the 
precious stones except the opal. -The changing, the 
ever-varying colors in that stone, as the light upon it 
changes, have hitherto proved more than a match for 
the most skillful copyist. But opals, notwithstand- 
ing their beauty, are in small demand, the belief in 
the superstition that they bring ill-luck is so preval- 
ent. You may scarcely believe it, but there are a 
great many people in this very city who would not 
accept an opal to-day if-you would make them a 
present of it. I fancy the belief has its birth in the 
fact that opals are so brittle and liable to fracture. 
More than one-half are broken in course of setting. 

‘*The new stone, the moonstone, which is obtained 
in India, is rather popular now and has become 
cheaper lately.”” He produced a small tray of moon- 
stones, with cameos cut in high relief on their faces. 
A lustre that certainly did resemble moonlight 
gleamed from the interior of the curious crystalline 


bodies. On the tray lay another stone cut with a 
similar cameo. But this was a dark ‘coffee-colored 
opaque stone of insignificant appearance. The 


reporter picked it up and a strange glow of golden 
light, that seemed to shine from its very center, glit- 
tered from the various surfaces as it was turned 
around in the light. 

“That,” said the diamond merchant, ‘‘is tiger. eye, 
a stone that has a history as curious as its appear- 
ance. Ten years ago it was unknown. Five years 
ago it was worth $10.to $15 a karat. Now it is worth 
just about as much per pound, and I haye.«seen a 
table made of it in England. It is used for umbrella 
handles, ete., now. It is found on South African 
farms and hillsides. At first it was only picked up 
in minute fragments, and was cut in small carbun- 
cles and ovals, but now it has been found to be quite 
plentiful in certain districts.”—New York Commer- 
cial-Advertiser. 


One in Marriage, Not in Politics. 


Woman suffrage is apt to bring abouta strange state 
of affairs. An illustration of this was afforded not 
long since in a convention in this country, where a 
lady delegate in several instances voted in opposition 
to her father, who was a delegate from the same _pre- 
cinct. Buta still more peculiar case is thatin Lin- 
ecoln County, where Frank M. Gray, editor of the 
Davenport Times, who was a member of the Territo- 
rial Republican Convention, is a Republican candi- 
date for the legislature, while Mrs. Gray, his wife, 
and associate editor, is a candidate on the Democratic 
ticket for School Superintendent. This causes a con- 
temporary to remark that, ‘‘it is safe to say that the 
merits and demerits of the School Superintendent will 
not be very thoroughly canvassed by the Times man.” 
Where there is so much enterprise and talent-in a 
family, two editors and two capable people, it is not 
necessary that any criticising be done. The lady is 
undoubtedly fully fitted for the office, for if we under- 
stand it aright, she has often conducted the paper 
during the senior editor’s absence, and is, therefore, 
possessed of abilities of no mean order.—Tacoma 
Ledger. ’ 


Fashion in Hair and Whiskers. 


“*T learned my trade forty years ago in Boston,” 
said a leading barber to me as he trimmed my hair, 
‘and it is surprising how long a fashion in hair or 
whiskers will last. Ten years is about as long as a 
fashion in coats can live, but in my business a style 
of hair or whiskers will last two or three times as 
long. ‘Take mustaches, for instance. They came in 
about twenty-five years ago. I can remember very 
well when a mustache was regarded as the badge of 
a fop, an idiot or a gambler. It was as much as a 





man’s reputation was worth to let the hair grow on 
his upper lip. But now everybody wears them, and 
I am afraid I will not live long enough to see them 
goout. Anything to beat the barbers, you see. On 
the other hand there is short hair. About the time 
mustaches came in longhair wentout. In those days 
everybody wore long hair,and what is more, they curled 
it. Yes, sir, I used to keep my curling-irons always 
around, and it was just as common with men as it is 
with women to have their hair curled. The fashion 
of clipping the hair short except on top of the head, 
called the pompadour, is only about ten years old, 
though the clippers were invented three years earlier. 
The scheme of brushing hair by steam started about 
twenty-five years ago, and was. given up about ten 
years ago, on account of the numerous accidental in- 
juries inflicted on the customers.” —Chicago Journal. 


To Test Whether Life is Quite Extinct. 


There are two simple tests by which we can always 
convince ourselves whether a person is really dead or 
not. One test isthe same that has been crowned 
with a prize by the French government, which had 
for years offered a large reward for the discovery of 
any method, always applicable, always reliable and 
one that may be practiced by the most ignorant. 
The method of determining actual death which was 
considered by the French government as being worthy 
of the reward is the following: When the fingers of 
a person who is supposed to be dead are fully ex- 
tended, but kept near together, and if placed in front 
of a candle light in a-dark room, a_ peculiar bright 
color, due to the capillary circulation will be visible 
where the fingers touch each other,if there is any life 
left. This test has thus far proved the most reliable. 
The other is based upon the well-known fact that 
the muscles of a human being will never respond for 
a longer time to the strongest electrical current than 
for an hour and a half after death, while as long as 
life lasts, may its evidences be ever so little, 
the contractility of the muscles, if not affected by 
some forms of paralysis—and in cases thus affected, 
when death seems to oceur, it always is real— 
remains.—From the Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


About Marrying. 


A marriage is the business of other people besides 
the two who propose to get married. There are two 
families to be considered, for is not a new member to 
be brought into each of them? A daughter is to be 
given up to the keeping of another than her parents, 
and is not that a transfer in which they have an interest 
so deep that they should be consulted as to it? The 
community also has its rights, and it takes care to 
enforce them by law, for the title to property and the 
maintenance off the offspring of the union are in- 
volyed. Last, the children to come of the marriage 
are possible and probable parties whose rights must 
be guarded in the contract. 

So, you see, young. people, that marriage is a very 
serious business, in which many others besides your- 
selves have a right to be considered. Therefore, 
when you propose to marry, take all the steps openly 
and with due regard to everybody who is now or who 
is likely to be affected by the contract. Matrimony is 
an honorable state; therefore take care to go into it 
honorably,—New York Sun. 


Attraction and Repulsion in Trees. 


The law of repulsion and attraction runs through 
all nature. Thatinstinctive antagonism which makes 
men and women unreasoning enemies finds expres- 
sion in the vegetable kingdom. The most marked 
case of it which I ever saw is a plum tree on Mar- 
shall’s place. It stands near a cottonwood which is 
evidently much the younger though the larger tree, 
and, seen in winter when the absence of foliage re- 
veals the contour, the expression of the plum is one 
of absolute horror. The limbs have all grown di- 
rectly away from the cottonwood until the tree looks 
as if a hurricane was bending every twig and limb to 
its course. Further along a maple and butternut 
stand within a few feet of each other and while the 
maple sends out its limbs in offer of friendly inter- 
course towards the butternut, it is met by a_ hostility 
which has kept withdrawn every limb from the side 
of the tree next the maple.—Coledonia (Minn.) 
Argus. 


A nice old lady has a certain test which she applies 
to all young men who ‘“‘pay attention” to any of her 
granddaughters. After a certain time she offers him 
some of her home-made cake. If he eats it with 
avidity, she mutely gives consent; if not, she in- 
stantly begins to oppose the match—not, as some 
might suppose, from wounded vanity, but because she 
has a theory that men who like cake never drink to 
excess or live dissipated lives of any sort. ‘Give 


me,” she says, ‘‘a man that loves gingerbread; it’s a 
sure sign that he isn’t fond of whiskey.”—Hudson 
Republican. 
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FALLING LEAVES.—[From a painting by A. Menom 
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Dusine two days in September the receipts of 
wheat at Duluth were 1,000 car-loads, aggregating 
over half a million of bushels. Can Chicago equal 
that record? Duluth is marching with enormous 
strides to the proud position of the leading wheat 
market of the world. 


Tue new town in the James River Valley, Dakota, 
at the junction of the Northern Pacific and Chicago 
& Northwestern systems, has been named Oakes, as a 


compliment to the General Manager of-the Northern 
Pacific. It is evidently destined to be a place of im- 
portance, having a large area of rich farming country 
to support it besides the business that will come from 
the connection of the two roads. 


I HEARD lately two western expressions that were 
new tome. One was to stand up in the sense of 
borrowing money with no intention of paying, as, 
‘‘He stood me up for ten dollars,” or ‘‘He tried to 
stand me up for a five.” This was used by two Da- 
kota men. The other expression was to knock down, 
meaning to introduce one person to another. A 
Brooklyn man was returning from Kansas told me 
that he visited a farmer who had aman in his em- 
ploy for general farm work. Usually the man took 
his meals with the family,but when the guests arrived 
a plate was provided for him in the kitchen. He was 
indignant at this discrimination and said to the far- 
mer, ‘‘As you don’t think me good enough to give 
me a knock down to them eastern folks I reckon I’m 
not good enough to work for you any longer,” and 
packing up his clothes in a bundle he left at once. 


A SUCCESSFUL general advertising agency is one of 
the interesting sights of a big city. I visited the es- 
tablishment of Lord & Thomas, in Chicago, lately. 
It oceupies the third floor of one of the immense, tall 
buildings which the great metropolis is putting up 
by the score. About fifty clerks. mostly girls, are 
busy running type-writers or looking over papers. 
The pigeon-holes for filing papers are made of wire, 
a new invention to prevent the accumulation of dust, 
and there are 14,000 of them, one for each pub- 
lication in the United States and Canada. This firm 
has grown from a small beginning into the largest 
business in its line in the West, and has branch offi- 
ces in eastern cities as well as in St. Louis. Its 
methods are excellent. It fulfills its agreements with 
publishers promptly and strictly and gives honest ad- 
vice to advertisers as to the best mediums for the 
special purposes of each. 


> 
* 


THE WEST MISSOURI COUNTRY. 


GLADSTONE, DAK., Oct. 29, 1885. 
Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 


Although the West Missouri Country has just 
passed through a very disappointing season, and al- 
though crops are light, I hear of no discouragement 
among the people to any great extent. Nearly every 
one here now is able to get through the winter with- 
out any fears of want or suffering. No sickness pre- 
vails, nor for that matter ever has since the settle- 
ment of the country. Many public improvements 
have been made in Stark County the past year. The 
court house and jail at Dickinson, a bridge spaning 
the Heart River at Dickinson and one across the 
same stream at Gladstone, school houses in various 
parts of the county, a comodious brick structure at 
Dickinson caleulated for a graded schoo! and a 
wooden building suitable for primary and intermedi- 
ate schools. 

A corporate company was formed here last winter 
for the purpose of erecting and operating a woolen 
mill. The capital stock was fixed at $100,000; offi- 
cers were elected who have since been busily getting 
plans and. specifications from competent architects. 
The company, I am told, will shortly offer their stock 
for sale in the Eastern markets. They have had 
some flattering offers from private parties in several 
Eastern cities who wish to remove their plants to 
what they evidently deem a better point. On the 





whole the West Missouri country is moving forward 
to certain prosperity quite as fast as is healthful if 
not quite as fast as townsite owners and speculative 
‘*bhoomers” could wish. Of several things the den- 





izens of the country are sure, thata finer climate or 
more healthful does not exist,nor a country possessed 
of better natural pasture or purer water, nor can 
many parts of the United States boast of cheaper and 
more plenteous fuel. G. 8S. CRYNE. 


* 


WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





Correspondence Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 


As soon as we alighted from our conveyance at the 
Yellowstone Falls, we hastenedto behold the sights. 
Our friend Mac had taken the wings of a dove or 
some other erial navigation and anticipated us at the 
canyon by about fifteen minutes. The ‘Professor’ 
was delayed longer than the rest of the party on ac- 
count of occasionally stopping to catch a bug, for 
which purpose he carried a net. He was fortunately 
enabled to add many rare specimens to his collection. 
When I arrived at the platform near the Falls, I was 
frightened to see Mac gesticulating wildly. I sprang 
to him to prevent his leaping over the rails, but he 
said he was all right, only a little carried off his base 
by the august spectacle before him. I looked around 
into a rocky retreat and there spied a young minister 
standing with clasped hands, exclaiming, ‘‘my Lord 
and my God.” That may sound somewhat flat now 
perhaps, but at that time, standing before such a 
scene, the young clergyman’s appeal was very im- 
pressive. In fact, I can conceive of no spot where 
one is so strongly imbued with the idea of Divinity as 
at that grand canyon. That evening I sat watching 
the Falls until called away to supper. Up the next 
morning at five I went to ‘‘Lookout Point” which is 
a rock standing out over the wall to which it clings. 
There, as the morning sun smiled upongthe scene I 
felt that I had been permitted to enjoy visions of 
Paradise. The Great Creator has surpassed himself 
in the formation of this grand canyon. How then can 
pen wielded by a mortal of worse than meagre abil- 
ity attempt to describe it? I sat, overawed, bewil- 
dered, for two hours, silent and alone looking down 
into the awful depths of 1,200 feet where the foot of 
man had never trod. Below me, in full view, the 
beautiful green water leaps 360 feet, lashed into 
foam, which rebounds in delicate spray from the bot- 
tom of the profound abyss. Again settling down to 
pursue its course, the river winds along like a thread 
in the depths of the canyon. Taking the Falls and the 
lofty walls along the river’s path and they are enough 
to inspire a cast-iron man; but when Nature is bent 
upon producing a masterpiece where is the limit? 
Think of walls 1,200 feet high and many miles long, 
hung with pictures made up from all the resplendent 
colors of the rainbow, and grotesque pictures of statu- 
ary standing in niches and upon isolated pedestals. 
Exercise your felicitous imaginations, and the most 
glowing accounts, prepare yourself for a surprise, 
visit the Grand Canyon and you will realize that there 
are some wonders and beauties of nature which can- 
not be conveyed to the mind except through the me- 
dium of that most blessed of gifts to man, the sense 
of sight. There, in the bosom of the everlasting hills, 
nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, the giant 
emissaries of nature silently labored for countless 
ages to prepare for coming man a marvel of beauty 
and grandeur. It has no counterpart on earth and in 
vain would you sweep with telescope, the starry fir- 
mament of such a revelation as the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone. 

A sumnions to take our carriage brought me to my 
senses, and reluctantly we all left ‘‘God’s country” 
for the geyser basin which is commonly conceded to 
the ruler of the infernal regions. Our route took us 
along a magnificent stretch of country, by a winding 
stream, luxuriant groves and fertile meadows, up 
over the ‘‘divide” and down on the other side by a 
road which had been washed out by the spring_ tor- 
rents to such an extent that it is considered impass- 
able by ‘“‘ordinary people.”” We began to think the 
same before the descent was accomplished. For a 
little way we were obliged tostand -on one side to 
keep the wagon from capsizing, then we would climb 
around to the other side as the grade shifted. Part 
of the time we were way above the horses, then so 
far below them that we could not see them. That 
road would be a fair one for a fox or rabbit to run 
over, but it will require an appropriation of several 
thousand dollars from Uncle Sam to make it practic- 
able for a wagon drawn by four spirited horses. We 
soon slid down to Fire Hole Hotel, where wé partook 
of a hasty meal and sped on over a_ beautiful level 
road to the Upper Geyser Basin, the home of ‘Old 
Faithful” and his companions. The scores of steam- 
ing geysers, grouped together, presented the appear- 
ance of a manufacturing city. Our arrival at the en- 
chanted land was promptly announced by the spout- 
ing of the ‘‘mortar” which seemed to realize the fact 
that it had eager spectators, as its eruption lasted for 
several minutes. There was acrowd of people rush- 
ing to and fro from geyser to geyser as the spouting 
of different ones were announced by cries of delight 
from those who happened to be near the performer. 





THE WELFARE OF DAKOTA. 


Gov. Pierce, of Dakota, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, says: 

The year has not been altogether as prosperous as 
was desired, Dakota suffering in common with the 
rest of the country from more or less business prostra- 
tion and from the dreuth, which injured the small 
grains thereby materially lessening the yield. The 
drouth was not general, however, but local in its 
character, some parts of the Territory showing large 
yields, while in others the failure was almost com- 
plete. The yield of potatoes and other roots will 
probably be near up to the average. The cattle in- 
dustry has developed very rapidly during the year in 
other parts of the Territory. It has been supposed 
that the large cattle ranches must be confined to the 
western part of the Territory, where the abundant 
grasses and limited snowfall enable cattle to graze 
during the winter. Late experiments have demon- 
strated, however, that cattle raising can be profitably 
pursued even in the extreme northern part of the 
Territory, and the result has been the establishment 
of large cattle ranches in various sections. The bond- 
ed debt of the Territory remains the same as one year 
ago, namely $568,200. The assessment of 1886 shows 
an increase over 1885 of about $24,000,000, making 
the total assessment for the year about $130,000,000. 
The tax for territorial purposes for 1886 is but 2.4 
mills. The total county indebtedness of the Territory, 
bonded and floating, is a little over $3,000,000. 
School statistics for the last year have not been yet 
received, but there is no doubt that the remarkable 
progress shown during the fiscal year 1885 is con- 
tinued.” On the subject of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Territory the governor quotes from the 
report of the Commissioner of Immigration as follows: 
“There were 22,431 new filings on the public lands 
during the year under three general land laws, divided 
as follows: Homesteads, 7,466; pre-emptions 7.894 
and tree claims , 7,071. The area newly filed on dur- 
ing the year was 3,565,366 acres. There were 9,962 
final proofs made. The sales of land by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad company during the year are _esti- 
mated at 25,000 acres. ‘The total increase in popula- 
tion of the Territory for the year is estimated at 
85,000, giving Dakota a population June 30, 1886, of 
fully 500,000. The railroad building of 1886 bids 
fair to be much greater than for any previous year in 
the history of the Territory.” The governor estimates 
the total construction of railroads in the Territory in 
1886 at 800 miles. 


WEST VERSUS EAST. 


The editor of the Yankton Press and Dakotian has 
been East, He writes of his impressions as follows: 

Back there society has changed. The rich have 
grown richer and the poor poorer. Classes have be- 
come more distinct and separate. More groups and 
relations are formed. The unappropriated wealth of 
nature which lay around us all so abundantly in early 
life is now all possessed and held exclusively and the 
margin of plenty is narrowed to want for many. 
The poor are not so easily cared for and large families 
are burdens. Wages are a bare living, and the ability 
to change employment or seek better opportunities is 
lessened until to most it is denied. There is less 
human sympathy and neighborly kindness. 

It is not strange that the new West holds us and 
draws us back into a life where all seems more natural 
and bright and hopeful for us all. Here there are few 
that are old and most people are younger in spirit and 
activity. We have become acclimated here, and sun, 
air and sky are dearer to us, and we and all our asso- 
ciates are hopeful and delighted in the growth and 
development of which we are a part. It is not 
strange that the prairie West has such strong hold 
upon us and those who have once fully become a part 
of it will return to it with joy and share its labor and 
changes with more delight than they can find in olden 
scenes which are changed. 


POSITIVELY DISHONEST. 


An American ranchman had employed a Mexican 
herder.. The American owed the Mexican $60, and 
as money was not very plentiful with him began to 
devise means of a cheaper settlement. One evening, 
while the two men were in the kitchen, the American 
took down a coffee mill and said: ‘*This is the most 
wonderful machine in the world. It was recently in- 
vented in the United States and is valued at $100. 
See here? Instead of having to crush your coffee 
with a stone you put it in this way and grind it up. 
I never saw anything like it. Old Man Jones, : over 
there, wants it so bad he don’t know what to do; ' of- 
fered me $100 for it, but would not accept the offer.” 

The Mexican listened attentively, but assumed an 
air of indifferenco. The American left the mill on 
the shelf. When he got up next morning he found 
that the Mexican and the coffee mill had disappeared. 
‘**You can’t place any confidence in the honesty of a 
Mexican,” said he. ‘That fellow is positively dis- 
honest.” 
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N. P. Dividend Scrip. 


Conway, Kansas, Sept. 20, 1886. 
To the Editor of {The Northwest}Magazine: 





an sce. 
havegsomegN. P. R. R. Co. free3fdividendserip. 
Can I ge tall the money for it now, and how’ can I 
get it? When may we expect some money on our 
preferred stock? 
Miss MARGARET A. MILLER, 
You can sell your N. P. dividend scrip in New 
York for about ninety-seven cents on its face value. 
N. P. stock-holders cannot well expect a dividend 
earlier than 1888 or 1889. 


Questions About Washington Territory. 
AMENIA, DakoraA, Sept. 20, 1886. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


As a subscriber to your magazine I take the liberty 
of writing you asking some questions about Washitig- 
ington Territory and Oregon. (1) Is there any va- 
cant Government land in the Palouse country; if so 
is it good land? Is the water good or bad, hard or 
soft? (2) Is the land in the Yakima Valley goed? 
Water soft or hard? Is timber near? How much 
would be the expense of getting water to irrigate an 
80 or 160 acre farm? Does a person have to take the 
land in the Yakima Valley under the Desert land 
act, or can one claim it by homestead. (3) I-‘would 
like your advice. What part of Washington Terri- 
tory would you advise a man with a family and lim- 
ited means to settle in, who is thinking of taking 
Government land and going into diversified farm- 
ing? Iask you this knowing you have visited the 
northwestern country looking up its resources: 

FRANK GRAHAM. 


(1) There issome Government land left unclaimed 
in the Palouse country, but it is rather remote from 
towns. Claims can be bought at very reasonable 
rates from people who need money and cannot well 
cultivate all the land they are holding. There is a 
much better chance.to get homestead claims in the 
Big Bend country. Both these regions are basaltic 
in their rock formation and the water is good. (2) 
In the Yakima valley water is soft. Timber can be 
hadin the neighboring mountain slopes. The ex- 
pense of irrigating ditches varies according to the 
distance of the land to be irrigated from the main 


.stream. A settler can either avail himself of the des- 


ert act or can take a homestead or pre-emption claim 
at his own option. (1) We regard Washington and 
Dakota as the two best regions in the West for settle- 
ment by farmers of moderate means who expect to 
support families by their own labor upon the soil and 
win for themselves in a few years a position of inde- 
pendence. 


Prosperity of Western Cities. 
MANSFIELD, Onto, Sept. 28, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine. 


I have read with great interest several numbers of 
your excellent publication, THE NortHwest. There 
is one point, however, which I have not seen touched 
upon, and which I believe would be of universal 
interest to those who are watching the development 
of the great Northern Pacific country. That to which 
I refer may be gleaned from the following: Cannot 
a comparative description of the various cities of that 
country be given, stating the probable future of 
each as forecast by the advantages surrounding them. 
For example, is Portland destined to be the great 
city of the coast next to San Francisco, or are tlie ad- 
vantages of Seattle or Tacoma such that the one or 
the other will take the lead when these advantages 


are fully known, or as further immigration progresses, 





It being evident that two cities on Puget Sound, for 
many years, at least, cannot both become points of 
equal importance; which of the two cities, Tacoma 
and Seattle, possesses the advantages, which must 
inevitably, cause it to forge ahead of the other? 
--Will Helena, Montana, ever bea city of impor- 
tancé; i. e. is it likely to meet with such a growth as 
Denver, Col.? Which of the cities named seems 
likely. to develop into the largest city, and which, at 
the present time, offers the best inducement for pro- 
fessional men, lawyers and doctors, of average ability 
and push, barring the old chestnut, that the profes- 
sions are crowded, and putting in its stead the older 
chestnut that there is always room at the top. 

Two towns, you know, may start with the same 
population, yet in a decade one may be much the 
larger. You, of all men whom I can now call to 
mind; are the best able to give reply to such ques- 
tions as I suggest above. Having gone over the 
ground with a view of adding to your own informa- 
tion in this special direction, you are the more able 
to judge impartially of the merits of the various 
cities. 

Hoping that I have not encroached too much upon 
your time, or presumed too much in making sugges- 
tions, I subscribe myself as one who may some day 
see fit to make that country his future abode. 

Ww. F. H. 

We think Helena destined to become a city of 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants during the next 
twenty years. All the natural resources which have 
made Denver exist in the country tributary to Helena. 
A remarkable period of mining speculation such as is 
not likely to occur again, had much to do with the 
rapid growth of Denver and produced a development 
not wholly natural. Helena has had no such experi- 
ence and expects none. A steady progress, keeping 
pace with the growth of the mining and stock inter- 
ests of her tributary territory, is all that her people 
anticipate. As to the future of the cities of 
the North Pacific coast, that is a matter very 
difficult to predict. It is too soon now to foresee with 
certainty what will be the effect on the future of 
Portland of the diversion of thé wheat of interior 
Washington to the Sound; too soon also, to say with 
positiveness which of the two rival Sound cities will 
secure the greater benefit of the new commerce. It 
may be divided between them so that both will con- 
tinue to grow without either dominating and obscur- 
ing the other. In that event there will be no first 
class city on the Sound in our day, but only two act- 
ive, prosperous large towns, each with some foreign 
commerce and some manufacturing and wholesale 
trade. When we remember that there is no city of 
the first class on the entire Atlantic coast south of 
Baltimore, this does not appear to be an abnormal 
condition of affairs. As to Portland, after the rail- 
road is built over the Cascade Mountains, she will 
still possess the whole State of Oregon as tributary ter- 
ritory,and the larger part of the grain-growing country 
of Eastern Washington,and there is noreason to think 
she will decline, or will readily surrender her present 
commercial supremacy. 
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A HARD CASE. 


**Ah, my good boy,” said the candidate, ‘how does 


your father enjoy this cool weather?” 

*Dumfino, Old man died ’fore Iwas born. Prob- 
ably he enjoys it.” 

**Yes, yes, I had forgotten the circumstance. What 
was the cause of your bereavement?” 

“The which?” 

‘*The—the bereavement—the death of your estim- 
able parent?” 

‘‘Humph! I commence to tumble. He died ina 
—er campaign.” 

“Ah! He was one of our country’s noble defend- 
ers; justso. Army of the Potomac?” 

‘No, the army of Kankakee County, State of Illi- 
nois. There was a fellow running for office down 
there, and he got the old man up agin the barn, just 
as I am now, and I allow the old man was talked to 


death.” 
My regards to your good 


‘Well, good day. 
mother.” 

‘‘Hain’t got no good genooine mother; but I’ll tell 
my wife’s mother what you say, Better come in and 
see the old gal. She’ll be powerful glad to see such 
a fine young man. That’s her over there with the 
hump-back and bare legs, chasin’ the pigs. What, 
you won’t come in. Well, good bye.”—Cooperstown, 
(Dak.) Courter. 





CATTLE RAISING IN WESTEKN DAKOTA. 


Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 
Dickinson, DAk., Sept. 13. 


Western Dakota this season presents to the unini- 
tiated Eastern traveller, rather a dreary aspect. But 
to one acquainted with the resources of the Territory, 
the outlook is not at all discouraging, The fair aver- 
age crop of corn, and the unlimited quantity of very 
fine hay raised will keep the vast herds of cattle in 
this section in good condition through the severest 
winter. 

Dickinson is really on the eastern boundary of the 
great stock country that stretches away to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. It isnow important as the heay- 
iest cattle-shipping point on the Northern Pacific rail- 
road. Cattle, in herds of thousands, are driven here 
from Wyoming Territory, for shipment, over what is 
noted for being the best trail in the West. The nu- 
tritious grasses and most excellent. water found every 
where in this section make it a very desirable graz- 
ing country, and owners of large herds find even a 
200-mile drive profitable. 

The local production is an industry that is becom- 
ing more profitable every year, as the quality of the 
beef is gaining great notoriety in Eastern markets. 
There is hardly a farmer hereabouts that has not at 
least a few head-ef cattle, which he is improv- 
ing constantly. The undesirable strains are becom- 
ing scarce, and ere long will be entirely extinct. In- 
deed it is only a question of a few years when train- 
loads of the very choicest beef cattle in the United 
States will be going to the St. Paul and Chicago mar- 
kets from Western Dakota. Even now, more ‘‘fancy” 
prices are paid for the product of this section than 
anywhere South or East, excepting parts of Illinois. 
It has*been proved, time and again, to the satisfac- 
tion of eastern buyers, that Dakota and Montana 
eattle are cleaner, healthier and hardier than those of 
any other country on the globe. 

Dickinson, the county seat of Stark County, though 
numbering not more than 600 people, is the principle 
trading point for a vast scope of territory. All 
branches of business are well represented, and no se- 
rious stagnation. has been experienced since the town 
was started; though it has never had a boom. Its 
growth has been steady though slow. A new court 
house and jail is building, that will be a substantial 
ornament when complete, and insure the future of 
the place. It is of brick and stone, two-story with 
Mansard roof, and will cost $15,000. 

A very important feature of the place is the excel- 
lent lignite coal found in extensive twenty-foot veins 
in the immediate neighborhood. This is the fuel of 
the country. It makes a very hot fire, has little 
waste, and is remarkably clean; almost as much so, 
in fact, as anthracite. 

Since the 5th of August, this season, the station 
agent reports a total shipment of 513 cars of cattle to 
eastern markets. At twenty head to the car, this 
would make over 10,000 beeves to begin the shipping 
season with. These averaged about 1100, and 
brought in market not less than 344¢., or something 
over $350,000. But these figures would seem insig- 
nificant, compared with the total shipments of a sea- 
son. J. C. H. 

a 


A HOME ART JOURNAL. 


The Northwest leads in all things. She has the 
best of everything. Not only can she beat the old 
eastern agricultural and stock expositions, but in the 
arts and sciences she leads, while the East still fol- 
lows in the trail of effete Europe. There is a youth- 
ful energy and fire of genius here, before which the 
old plodders stand astounded. People wonder that 
such a city as Grand Forks, for instance, where but 
ten years ago there were oniy about twenty. houses, 
should have such grand institutions of learning and 
accompanying evidences of progress. As it is with 
Grand Forks, so it is with other cities of the North- 
west, where art achieves her proudest conquests. 
Tue NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE, published at St. Paul 
is one of these conquests. It has been a regular vis- 
itor at the Herald office for two years past and the 
Herald can bear testimony to its value as an illus- 
trated journal of progress and as a representative art 
journal. Its illustrations are superior, its portraits 
of the pushers of the Northwest are the finest pro- 
duced. Its pages are always filled with industriai 
facts and figures which are the best advertisement of 
a country’s growth and prosperity. Heretofore its 
field has been more specially the Northern Pacific 
country from St. Paul and Duluth to the Pacific, but 
with the ingress of the D. & M., to Grand Forks, it 
now enlarges its field of usefulness and will waft the 
tidings of this vale’s prolific advancement to its many 
pene of eastern readers, bankers, merchants, 

investors and home-seekers—Grand 
Forks (Dak.) Herald, 
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FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
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324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN. 
Corr pd d e Solicited. 

{raos. cocunas, sr. $B, WALSH. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Sixteen years’ continuous expericace in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents | 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 
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A. E. & O. W. OLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFE:) — Joseph ‘Lockey, cashier Nat Ger. Am. Bank: 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- | 
ance commissicne:: Com. W. F. Davidson. 


THOS. C. SIMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, | 
PERHAM, - - MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild | 
and improved lands, in which are to be found some of the most | 
rare bareains in the Northwest. Llaving personally examined | 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. I’. Lands, my customers | 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made, 


REAL ESTATE 


And Financial Agency of 
A. MURRAY, - Wadena, Minn. 


N. P. R. R. Lands and Preferred Stock for sale. Also, Specu- | 
lative Land and Improved Farms. Careful attention given to 
First Mortgage Farm Loans for non-residents. Six years’ ex- 
perience. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





BOZORTH & JOHNS, 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, 


ASTORIA, OREGON. 


nes. Basin attention given to large tracts of timbor and farming 
= ee aaasetaed for non-residents, moyerce 





W. BR. STEBBINS, F, E. HAMMOND. 
President. Cashier. 


STOCKGROWERS ; NATIONAL BANK, 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - 7 * 
Surplus and Protits, - - 


$500,000 
275,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. A. KLRISSCHMIDT, Ass't Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 
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W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND, 
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~ MONTAN A NATION AL BANK, 


(U. S&S. Depository.) 
BELEsTA, - - MoWwTaAwTA. 
Organized November, 1882. 





Authorized Capital....$1,000,000 | Surplus Profits... ...........$60,000 
Paid-up Capital..............259,009 | Semi-annual divid’ d. A per cent 
OFFICERS. 

C. A. BRoapwatTrErR, FE. Suarpr, 
l'resident, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, &. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, a H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, H. Crounse, 
Cc. W.Cannon, A. Hi. Wilder, R. B. Harrison. 


Refer to the following stockholders : Booster Jobn Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 


Merchants National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





Capital, - - - $150,000 
Surplus and Profits, 80,000 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, 
President. 





IRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 
F.R. MOORE, H.F.McCARTNEY, HORACE L. CUTTER, 
President. Vice President. Cashier. 


This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought. 


H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 





| Real Bstate and Fiimanmcial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 


First National Bank. p 


if 
REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. 
( Bank of Spokane Falls. 
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ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cash. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
RESOURCES, - - - $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. COLLEC- 
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PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agenis, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 








I.S. KAUFMAN & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 


Real Estate and Loan Agents, 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non- 
residents carefully attended to. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in same line. Correspondence solicited. f- 
erence given if desired, 

















* NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND. 
HENRY FAILING, Pres.; H. W. CoRBETT, Vice Pres.; 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 





Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the Eastern 
States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold on New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Sight and Sixty-day Bills drawn in sums to suit on London, 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hong Kong. 

Collections made on favorable terms at all accessible points. 
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9 y A In Western Washington. Bank References 
NET East and West. Write for detailed informa- 
tion and blank forms. 


COFFMAN & ALLEN, Bankers. 
Chehalis, Washington Ter. 
\ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
i TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Buys and Seils Domestic and Foreign Exchange. 


DIREcTORS: ei J. Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, M. M. Harvey, 
M. F. Hatch, M. J. Cogswell, Henry Drum. 


W. J. THompson, Henry Drum, 
President. Cashier. 


Vigorous Attention given to Collections. 











JaMEs T. BERRY, Joun C. Berry, 
Notary Public. County Surveyor. 


JAMES T. BERRY & CO., 
CHEHALIS, W. T., 


Real Estate Agents @ Surveyors. 


We have a great many farms, improved and unimproved, for 
sale. We select and locate Railroad and Government lands in 
Lewis and adjoining counties, First mortgage farm lands in 
Western Washington. 

GOOD REFERENCES. 





Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, 
esident, Vice President. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Paid up Capital............ $50,000 | Surplus ...............+seeeeee$B7,000 
DIRECTORS. 


J. Wi Sprague, W. R. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 
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A. J. THOMSEN, 
“General Land Agent, 


POMEROY, Washington Territory. 


A large list of improved and unimproved farms and all kinds 
of Real Estate for sale. Negotiates loans on all kinds of farm- 
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JOHN W. RAUCH, 
Real Estate, General Land and Loan Agent, 


POMEROY, Washington Territory, 


Has a number of Choice Farms, improved and suiasarel, 
for sale; also City Property; n sapotienen loans fo: 
home and abroad, on erg ge Farming Lands. or von 
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WINTER IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Our correspondents in the East often inquire about 
the winters in the Northwest, as if apprehensive that 
they are so inclement and severe as to make life disa- 
greeable if not perilous. The general belief that lat- 
itude determines climate, is the most difficult to meet 
in discussing Northwestern weather. People who 
understand perfectly well that England has as mild 
a winter season as Virginia, although lying in the 
latitude of Labrador, have difficulty in comprehend- 
ing that Western Washington and Oregon do not 
have the rigorous seasons of Maine and Massachusetts, 
seeing that the latitude is about the same. They 
know all about the Gulf Stream and its influence on 
the climate of Western Europe, but they appear to 
know ngthing of the Japan current, whose influence 
is as great on the climate of the western coast of 
North America. 

It is impossible to speak in general terms of the 
winters in our Northwestern states and territories, 
for the reason that they differ widely in different sec- 
tions of this region. As a rule, the winters are 
milder as one advances westward from Minnesota, 
but this rule is modified by the local effect. of moun- 
tain ranges.and valleys, and by the situation of high, 
bleak plateaux, exposed to the north wind. Four cli- 
matic divisions might be roughly outlined. The first, 
consisting of the plains country of Dakota and West- 
ern Minnesota, has the lowest mean winter tempera- 
ture of any part of the United States excepting Al- 
aska. The cold spells are always characterized, how- 
ever, by a peculiarly dry atmosphere and bright sun- 
shine, and there is less suffering when the mercury 
goes down to 30 or 40 below zero, than is experienced 
in the East when there is a damp cold wind anda 
thermometric record of barely zero. Winter life is 
active and animated and people do not grumble as 
much about the cold as they do in states like Illinois 
or Pennsylvania. 

The second region is composed of the valleys, pla- 





teaux and mountains of Montana. The influence of 
the warm Pacific coast winds, blowing through the 
depressions in the Rocky Mountain ranges, is felt to 
some extent, but the winters are pretty sharp. There 
is usually a January thaw, a rare event in Dakota 
and Minnesota, and spring is notably earlier than in 
those regions. The elevation of the agricultural val- 
leys and the mining camps has much to do in deter- 
mining local climate, as well as the direction and 
height of the near mountain spurs or ranges. Gener- 
ally speaking, the winters are not as trying as those 
of Northern New York or even of Southern Wis- 
consin. 

The third region embraces Eastern Washington and 
that portion of Northern Idaho lying west of Bitter 
Root Méuntains. Here the winters are changeable, 
snow rarely lying two weeks at a time upon the 
ground, and spring coming in February. The months 
of December, January and February might be com- 
pared with the same months in Southern Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. The Chinook winds, wip- 
ing up the snow with surprising rapidity, are the 
peculiar features of the winter weather. 

Finally, there is the Puget Sound country in Wash- 
ington, the Willamette Valley in Oregon and the 
coast-country in both, while all lie west of the great 
climatic wall of the Cascade Mountains. These sec- 
tions have a winter climate which has no parallel in 
the United States but closely resembles that of Eng- 
land and Ireland. A great deal of rain falls in driz- 
zling showers, snow storms are rare and the general 
range of the thermometer is from ten below to twenty 
above the freezing point. 





THE EXPOSITION AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The people of Minneapolis have ventured upon 
nothing that has been more a success in itself or more 
significant in its consequences, than their recent in- 
dustrial and art exposition. What the public spir- 
ited contributors to the enterprise had good reason to 
suppose would be an outlay, with only indirect bene- 
fit to themselves, has surprised them by becoming a 
profitable financial investment. After deducting all 
expenses of the Exposition from its receipts, a balance 
of profit remains as a generous percentage upon the 
sum embodied in the superb structure dedicated to it, 
and the present success is apparently but the prom- 
ise of greater like prosperity in the future. The 
original expectation too was more than met. For six 
weeks the city was sought by many thousands of vis- 
itors. All kinds of business were thereby benefited, 
and the fame of the well-known community more 
widely made known. But the Exposition was not 
only successful financially,both for its promoters and 
for the community generally, its suecess was evident 
in other and yet more desirable directions. Merely 
as a collective display of machinery and products of 
modern industry, it never was equalled in this part 
of the country. Showing the best and most diversified 
machinery at wérk, and the finest kinds of manufac- 
ture attractively arranged, it was hardly less than a 
revelation to large numbers of the multitudes which 
thronged the passages of the great building. At al- 
most every step these thousands were enriched with 
new knowledge, their needs and tastes expanded and 
refined. But the benefits of the exhibit were not 
limited to these effects. Northwestern manufacture 
and trade haye been stimulated afresh by it. Indeed, 
in view of what the Exposition, only as a mechanical 
display, has done to inform and educate a large part 
of the public and to effect favorably industrial and 
commercial interests, it is not claiming too much to 
assert that it marks the beginning of a new era in the 
material prosperity of the Northwest. 

It is not our intention, however, to lay special em- 
phasis upon these gratifying facts. Of more note- 
worthy import was the influence of the Exposition as 
an exhibit of fine art. Fine art is the flowering of 
human growth, and we are safe in saying that there 
has not before been placed under one roof, west of 
the Alleghanies, so profuse and excellent a display 
of art production, as this collection of copies of mas- 
terpieces of ancient sculpture and the galleries of 





modern paintings ranged beside it. Nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons, most of whom had 
never before seen creations like the Laocoon and the 
Milo Venus, or paintings like Mt. Whitney and the 
Arctic Ice King, visited the art annex. The success 
of such popularity may not be measured by the money 
which it secured. That is to be gauged by the higher, 
mental and spiritual, results, rising from the mere 
new sensation which is felt by the least appreciative 
spectators of these rare presentations of form and 
color, to the most refined emotions of those to whom 
the artists conveyed their real meanings. And the 
significant sequel to the popularity of the art depart- 
ment of the Exposition, is the recent initiation by its 
directors of a well devised plan for the establishment 
and increase of a permanent public art gallery in the 
Northwest. . The cast collection was more than paid 
for by the receipts for admission to the art display, 
and, in addition, fully $40,000 worth of the best paint- 
ings hung there have been purchased as a nucleus 
for the permanent gallery, t6 which like purchases are 
to be added in the future. The Exposition has thus 
further marked the beginning of an epoch in the 
Northwest. The era of material success, signalized 
by agriculture, saw mills, flour making, railroad and 
general trade, is to be supplemented by that which fol- 
lows the patronage and culture of art. It is a special 
pleasure for us to record this fact, and we heartily 
wish for the Minneapolis Exposition many years of 
even greater than its present financial prosperity, and 
yet farther progress in the other directions which the 
influence of its art exhibit has induced its directors 
to enter. 





UNEQUALLED RAILWAY FACILITIES. 


No two important centers of population in the 
United States, and we might safely add no two in the 
old world, have as many connecting railways as St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and Chicago. The through 
lines between Chicago and the twin cities now num- 
ber six. Beginning with the most easterly line they 
are as follows: 

1st. The Wisconsin Central, which now owns an 
unbroken line by way of Chippeway Falls, Steven’s 
Point and Milwaukee to Chicago. 

2d. The Royal Route, consisting of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road to Elroy, Wis., 
and the Chicago & Northwestern from that place to 
Chicago. 

8d. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which 
follows the Mississippi River down as far as La Crosse 
and then runs across Wisconsin to Milwaukee and 
thence to Chicago. 

4th. The Burlington & Northern, which runs down 
the east bank of Mississippi and connects in Illinois 
with one of the Chicago lines of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 

5th. The Minnesota & Northwestern, which runs 
nearly due south from St. Paul toa connection in 
Iowa with the Illinois Central’s line to Chicago. 

6th. The Albert Lea Route, consisting of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific roads. 

We have named only the routes over which through 
trains are run. The traveller who exhausts all these 
and seeks a new route will find that by making use of 
the multitudinous lines of the Milwaukee system and 
the Northwestern system he can add fully as many 
more to the list. All these roads treat the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis as if they were two stations 
in one metropolis. If a road enters Minneapolis first 
its passenger trains'run on to St. Paul, and vice versa. 
The same is true of the roads running north and west. 


+ 





West St. PAut has enjoyed a wonderful growth 
during the past year. The new stock-yards and 
manufactories make it one of the most important dis- 
tricts of the capital. Our illustrations show its most 
conspicuous features. If West St. Paul were set off 
by itself somewhere out on the Northwestern prairies 
it would be the largest town between the Minnesota 
Twin Cities and Portland, the Oregon metropolis. 
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WEST ST. PAUL. 


Marvelous Growth—Its Important Industries—Its Great 
Commercial and Manufacturing Development. 


BY WM. H. DUNNE. 


Now comes the harvest time 

When commerce plucks the fruits of progress; 
When Territories join with States 

And add new wealth to marts of trade. 


Pa 
A few years ago the railroad preceded the 
granger. Hundreds of millions of dollars were 
expended on the expectation of subsequent 
settlement along railway lines. The far seeing 
projectors were not mistaken. Western men 


bridges—one for the railroad, the other for general 
purposes—stimulated the notable developments that 
This railroad, projected and 


call forth this article. 


built to connect important southern cities with the 
























moved farther west; immigrants peopled the 
country along the new railroads; lands, pre- 
viously valueless, became marketable; villages, 
towns and cities grew and prospered; prairies 
yielded to the plow; buffalo gave way to cattle; 
mountains offered new finds of metallic wealth 
and innumerable business enterprises appeared 
upon the previously quiet scene. That quiet- 
ness is past, great stores of grain are garnered, 
immense herds and flocks await the slaughter; 
ores and lumber greet manufacturers and build- 
ers and the interchange of commerce is estab- 
lished. 

Vacation time has come in transcontinental 
railway building in the United States. Lateral 
lines perfecting the East and West railway sys- 
tems and connecting important cities are more 
in order now-a-days. The products of the newly 
developed Northwest flow towards metropolitan 
markets, where in turn, it is now found neces- 
sary to contir:e the enlargement of facilities by 
which to preperly care for the Northwestern 
business which has increased even as the kernel! 
has inultiplied at the harvest. 
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Since the completion of the new transconti- Pom i", 
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of development in the Northwest 
has been materially changed. The 
reactive effects of railroad con- 
struction during the past decade are 
plainly visible in the increased im- 
portance of the splendid sister cities 
at the head of navigation upon the 
Mississippi. In no section of these 
cities are great improvements more 
noticeable at present than in what is 
known as West St. Paul, a portion 
of Minnesota’s prosperous capital that 
has blossomed into wondrous wealth 
during the past two years. This, 
added to beauty of natural scenery, 
makes this description of the locality a pleasant and 
interesting task. 

An important railroad, the ‘‘Minnesota & North- 
western,” completed througlf West St. Paul during 
the last year, together with two extensive iron 
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“THE WOODEN STAIRS IN WEST 8ST. PAUL.” —[From a drawing by Burbank. 


trade centres of Minnesota, where the Northern Pacific 
Railway and the outlet to the inland seas can be 
reached, is one of the leading lateral lines. The oppor- 
tunity of securing business through the centralization 
of Northwestern commerce at the prominent Minnesota 
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cities makes this new railroad all the more certain of 
success. With results justifying all the calculations 
of its projeetors, it already attracts particular at- 
tention among the business men of the country. 

Within the past year the general public has 
realized more than ever that a large portion of 
West St. Paul is located very advantageously 
for business purposes—especially in that part 
which is designated as ‘‘The Flat.” This ad- 
vantage is sufficient to secure many additional 
mercantile, manufacturing and railroad im- 
provements, especially for those that already 
find the east bank of the Mississippi at St. Paul 
too much crowded to provide further facilities 
at moderate cost. The new bridges to which 
we have referred make “The Flat” very ac- 
cessible to the centre of the wholesale district 
of the city, and these bridges are adapted to 
every requirement of commercial traffic. 

Within the past five years the ‘‘West Side” 
has been transformed from an obscure and in- 
accessible section toa prominent and easily 
reached part of the city. The floods that pre- 
viously annoyed the residents of ‘‘The Flat’ 
are now controlled by public improvements to 
which we shall refer presently. Temporary 
habitations and a ‘‘floating™ population are rap- 
idly giving way to permanent structures, and 
residents, and projectors of great enterprises— 
railroads, manufacturing concerns and _ busi- 
ness houses—together with men of note in 
polities and professional life, have made heavy 
investments in West St. Paul. Yet, notwith- 
standing their extensive purchases and vast 
improvements, that portion of the city still 
presents a range of prices for real estate 
which are comparatively, greatly below the 
values of similar property elsewhere. 

Two causes, most notable of the many 
that aid this development are, first: The 
Government improvements of the Missis- 
sippi. These include the building of dams 
at the lakes in Northern Minnesota, that 
furnish part of the headwaters of the 
river. In this work $600,000, spent by the 
general Government, may safely be said to 
have been one of the most valuable outlays 
among those secured by Hon. W. D. Wash- 
burn. It benefits both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, together with other important places, 
by causing the storage of surplus water in 
those northern lakes in the spring when, but 
for this system that surplus would swell the 
freshets. It is now retained upon the cheap 
lands in the north until such time as dry 
weather makes its use desirable when it is 
turned loose to deepen the river to meet the 
demands for manufacturing, dockage or 
navigation. The appearance of steamboats regularly 
in this locality, and the satisfactory reports of their 
owners indicate a decidedly favorable experience with 
this new system, although itis still incomplete in 
many of its details. 








THE WOODEN STAIRS IN WESTOST. PAUL. 


For The Northwest Magazine. 


These lines I dedicate to all 

Who climb the stai s in West St. Paul, 
But most to those who think a thought 
When they behold what God has wrought; 
And when they view the works of man, 
Still see a part of Giod’s great plan. 


Behold that overhanging bluff, 

That yellow sand-reck, rude aud rough! 
What countless years have passed away 
Since that long-gone uncertain day, 
When ancient ocean o’er it stood! 

No whaie then sporved in the flood, 
No bird flew o'er the barren sand 

No breathing b- ast in all the land. 
Perhaps, not even the sky was blue, 
The sun shut out from mortal view, 
Had mortal been ;— no hairy ape 

Te growl and chatter, grin and gape; 
No flower to bloom, no tree to wave,— 
In all the earth not even a grave ; 

For none had lived, and nune had died 
Upon the land, or in the tide, 

Except the uncouth trilobite, 

The mollusk and the zoophyte, 

That underneath the quiet sea, 

Built up the coral rock and tree. 

And thus the unknown cycles rolled, 
How wany years has not been told. 


At length the limestone capped this crag; 
The stone they now call “Trenton Flag” 
No crag was here in that fur Gay, 

The level rock unbroken lay ; 

The glacier hal not ground it down, 

Nor dropped the boulders on its cruwn. 
The Mississippi was not born, 

Nor its eroded valley worn. 


At last, from the Silurian seas, 

The iand emerged by slow degrees. 
The warming suu and geuial air, 

In course of time « svi! prepare, 

And ferns and reed: and rushes grow ; 
Eras and ages come and go, 


A tropic flora once prevailed 

Where since the towering iceberg sailed; 
And where these blooming lindeus grow 
The iceberg foundered long ago. 

Fish, reptile, bird, mammal and man, 
Fill out the — Creator’s plan. 

And man is here; and even he 

To some extent, at least, can see, 

And sometimes partly understand 

The work of God's all-forming hand. 
Man knows but little, and yet much; 
And when he feels God’s finger touch 
Upon his longing, reaching soul, 

He seems a part of the great whole. 


Now as you climb these wooden stairs, 
And reach the balmy upper airs 

That through the linden blossoms play, 
And bear their fragance far away, 

See how the dogwoud’s fluted leaves 
Droop o’er the biuff’s receding eavis, 
And racemed spikenard everywhere, 

By careless footsteps trodden duwn, 
Ennits its fragance on the air, 

And meekly wears the ma. tyr’s crown. 
So, Christ-like men, in midst of wrong, 
Still love and bless the thoughtless throng. 
Mark how the wild vines twine and creep 
On either side along the steep, 

Where mountain elder bushes grow, 

With blood-red berries all aglow; 

And sugar maples darkly green 

— overhead a leafy screen, 

Where hammock cradles safely swing, 

And orioles feed their young and sing. ° 


Here bend the knee and breathe a prayer 
Upon the perfumed ambient air, 

here these four birch trees by the way, 
-With modest mien and pendent spray, 
Like white-robed priests 1n silence stand, 
With outstretched arm and lifted hand, 
To wave us to that better land. 
Then turn your footsteps to the right 
And walk along the terraced height, 
And thence regard God's primal plan 
As carried on in part by man. 
Look where the winding waters flow 
In graceful curve far down below, 
And see man’s floating palace glide 


Without a sail against the tide. 





And trees spring up, and flowers bloom, 
And fill the cleared air with perfume. 


See from the busy, bustling mart 





A hundred railroad trains depart, 

As other trains, with rumbling din, 
From every point come rolling in, 

From where Atlaatic winds are free, 
And from Balboa’s halcyon sea; 

From gulf and lake and boundless plain, 
All hitherward ye! come amain. 
Behold yon iron bridges thrown 

Aloft in air, from piers of stone, 

Where crowds of people come and go, 
While rolls the river far below. 
Whichever way you turn your eyes 

The dome, the spire, the mansion rise; ® 
The happy home, the church, the school; 
And plenty reigns with peaceful rule: 


And should you chance to linger here 
At night, when all above is clear, 

Note how the Great Bear circling runs, 
Chased by Arcturus and his sons, 

As in the day when upright Job 

Was questioned on the sphere and globe. 
The Ethiop queen, divinely fair, 

Sits proudly in her silver chair. 

The Orphean Lyre, the Cross, the Crown, 
Beam high above the sleeping town, 
Where gas and the electric light 
Outshine the jeweled stars of night. 


We send the lightnings and they go, 
Beneat': the sea to lands afar; 
They bear our words to friend and foe, 
Return, and answer, “ Here we are.” 
We analyze the solar light, 
And even the starry beams of night, 
And know what elements are found 
In all the glittering orbs around. 
Although man has not seen the Pole. 
He knows its distance to a rod; 
This man with an immortal soul, 
The offspring of the eternal God. 


Come, artist, ere it be too late, 

And bring along your lens and plate, 
And catch the semblance of this scene 
While all is clothed in summer green, 
Before these steps are torn away, 

Or fall and crumble in decay, 

That we may show to coming men, 

Like ancient Troy, these stairs have been. 


J. W. BoxELL, 
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With seven miles of shore line fronting the already- 
built-upon west bank of the Mississippi at St. Paul it 
can be seen readily that this control of the headwaters 
of the river is of very great value. 

The other cause is the construction of a splendid 
system of levees along the river front of West St. 
Paul. These levees, although but partially completed, 
give assurance of 
ample protection 
against floods, in the 
future. The spec- 
tacle of capitalists 
now highly pleased 
with their great in- 
vestments in quickly 
developed and rapid- 
ly growing enter- 
prises in the district 
of which we write, 
is only a partial re- 
sult of the vast sys- 
tem of improvement 
which had been de- 
layed until recently, 
when absolute ne- 
cessity made its 
initiation not only 
desirable but imper- 
ative. 

The location on 
the west bank of the 
river led to giving 
the name ‘West St. 
Paul,” to that dis- 
trict which lies south 
of the older portion 
of the city. The 
business district of 
West St. Paul occu- 
pies what is known 
as “The Flat’—a 
plain sloping gently 
from the river edge 
to the bluffs and hav- 
ing a width of from 
a quarter to half a 
mile. The bluffs are 
high and precipitous 
for a considerable 
distance, but lower 
down they break off 
abruptly and give 
place to three successive terraces. On these terraces 
and onthe plateau which extends back from the 
wooded verge of the high cliffs are the best residence 
streets, the churches, and the public school buildings. 
The broad plateau or flat is in striking contrast with 
the narrow margin of level ground at the base of the 
bluffs on the ‘‘east bank” which, with its vast railroad 
and business improvements, is so valuable as to place 
it beyond the reach of ordinary investors. The broad 
plain with its lengthy water front attracts new rail- 
road and commercial ven- 
tures, while its admirable 








WEST ST. PAUL.—VIEW LOOKING DOWN DAKOTA AVENUE, 





pleted and now, upon Dakota Avenue, nearly every 
article can be obtained that is needed by the active 
community of West St. Paul, which numbers at 
present about 20,000 souls. 

On Ducas Street, running south from the new Rob- 
ert street iron bridge, which is now ready for general 
travel, large brick and stone business blocks are being 





It is designed for a business street and meets with 
much favor. In every part of this flourishing district 
surprising improvements are appearing rapidly and 
none wonder more at the changes than the old timers 
who have hung on to their properties, scarcely realiz- 
ing the potent influences that are giving more metro- 
politan features to their section. 

Further along in 
this article we will 
give, with more de- 
tail, a review of the 
leading commercial 
and manufacturing 
industries of the 
**West Side.”” Mean- 
while let us glance 
at some of its attrac- 
tions of 
SCENERY AND HISs- 

TORY. 

From no location 
among the sylvan 
scenes of Minneso- 
ta’s capital can the 
eye discover more 
charming beauty 
combined with his- 
toric interest than 
from the point of 
the bluff fronting 
Dakota Ave., West 
St. Paul, upon the 
homestead of Mr. C. 
A. Prescott, who 
takes commendable 
pride in having dis- 
played the stars and 
stripes in his garden 
during every minute 
of the past twenty 
years. The above 
is only one of the 
notable doings of 
this descendant of 
the New Eng- 
land ‘*Prescotts.” 
With an innate ven- 
eration for all that 











built and stone foundations have also been laid for 
business houses that will occupy several hundred feet 
of ffontage. It is safe to say that on this street near 
the bridge more than half a million dollars will be ex- 
pended in the construction of new buildings during 
next spring. Fairfield Avenue, crossing both of the 
above mentioned thoroughfares and running parallel 
with the river, secures much of the cross town travel 
and shows desirable new stores. Concord Street has 
a length of seven miles in a southeasterly direction. 


MINNESOTA CAPITOL BUILDING IN THE DISTANCE, 





is historical he has 
preserved the trail 
made by the Sioux 
Indians during their 
trips across his property to and from the Indian vil- 
lages, Kaposia and Shakopee, and the breezes still 
rustle the leaves of forest trees as the traveler climbs 
the bluff along the dark and well trodden path. The 
growing city encircles the Prescott homestead while 
its owner, from the shade of his miniature forest, 
shows the site of the last battle between the Sioux 
and the Chippewas (eastward, on the adjoining 
plain), and at the foot of the bluff, across the 
river,can be seen the old time capital of the Sioux 
nation with the celebrated 
council chamber, in Car- 





features for the handling 
of steamboat freights will 
eventually add to its im- 
portance. Notwithstand- 
ing the overshadowing 
importance ,of railroad 
transportation, it is un- 
deniable that freight rates 
by water will continue to 
affect the rates by rail, 
especially on heavy goods, 
and that cities situated 
upon important water 
routes will profit by the 
competition. 


NOTABLE BUSINESS DE- 
VELOPMENTS. 
Among the business de- 
velopments of West St. 
Paul we find, on Dakota 
Avenue, which runs south 
from the Wabasha Street 
iron bridge, that over 
twenty store buildings 
have been erected during 
the past year, their cost 
of construction aggregat- 
ing about$150,000. These 
are all solid brick struc- 
tures with stone founda- 
tions. Most of them are 
three stories in height, 
and they present a very 
attractive appearance. 
Our illustrations give 
them a fair representa- . 
tion. An active demand 
for stores has filled nearly 
all those that are com- 
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ver’s cave. With the great 
bend of the Mississippi 
describing a half circle 
below the white tree- 
topped bluffs on one side 
and the level plain, on the 
other; with beautiful em- 
erald foliage in summer, 
and brilliant with glisten- 
ing snow in winter; with 
city improvements visible 
in every direction and 
with the bridges and rail- 
road enterprises that meet 
the eye; the view from 
Prescott’s Point is very 
attractive to the artist as 
well as to the traveler. 
It is reached by climbing 
the ‘Stairs of West St, 
Paul,” which are on the 
edge of the Prescott 
homestead. Our artist 
has succeeded in giving a 
‘very correct view of these 
steps in the illustration 
on the opening page of 
this article, where the 
verses relating to the 
“Stairs of West St. Paul’’ 
will be of interest, par- 
ticularly to those who 
give attention to the sub- 
ject of geology. Beneath 
these steps three caves 
have been formed by na- 
ture’s handiwork, through 
one of which a silvery 
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stream of spring water 
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mingles its music with the twittering of the swallows that 
nest overhead, as it dashes downward towards the river. 

A general view, presented on this page, gives the reader 
a glimpse of West St. Paul as seen from the windows of 
the office of THe NortrHwest MAGAZINE on the East 
Side. This variety of surface is especially valuable from 
the standpoint of either art or utility. The well defined 
terraces and the background of commanding 
bluffs give ample opportunity for pleasing 





only means of communication between West St. Paul and the 
city proper. The new Robert Street bridge passes directly 
the centre of the draw of the Minnesota & North- 
western Railway bridge, forming an X over the river. 
PROGRESS OF BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 
The Minnesota Legislature passed a bill in 1881 author- 
izing the building of the Robert Street bridge. The propo- 


across 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WEST ST. PAUL (LOOKING souTe*°™ 


feet, a width of 53 feet between railings and aclear heigh 
of 75.5 feet above low water mark. 

The West St. Paul approaches on Ducas Street an 
Indiana and Fairfield Avenues are 2,400 feet in length. 
The grading on the above thoroughfares adds an expendi 
ture of $100,000 in order to conform to the great bridge 


2 of th 
improvement. 
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The Minnesota & Northwestern Railwa 
bridge was- completed by the Passaic Mill 








scenic effects. Within that portion bound- 





ed by the picturesque bend of the Missis- 
sippi, the bluffs are not as prominent as 
they are nearer to the bridges, and the 
ascent is more noticeable, of the terrace 
order with its highest points rising to the 
left,—southeast from the ‘‘Hendrick’s” 
school, ahandsome edifice, that is pictured 
on an elevation near the center of the bird’s 
eye view. From these heights of West St. 
Pau! the far reaching views are exceedingly 
beautiful. The river steamboats and busy 
railroad trains increase the liveliness of the 
scene. The attractive features of these 
terraced hills insure a continuance of the 
metropolitan progress that has already ad- 
vanced far upon them and is fast crowning 
the towering bluffs with handsome resi- 
dences. 

At night, a grand vision meets the eyes 
of observant West St. Paulites. From the 
top of “‘The Stairs,” northward, they can 
see their own business section, then the 
tongues of flame from the smokestacks of 
steamboats, mills and locomotives, together 
with the lanterns and lights of many mov- 
ing trains. The centre of St. Paul comes 
next in view, with that brillianey which 
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Company in 1886. Near itin West St. 




















electricity can give, while for miles east, 
west and north the illumination of a great 
city extends. The*impressive scene : tells 
its own story of a large and enterprising 
population, whose business operations reach 
far beyond the State of Minnesota, and of a metropolis, 
growing so rapidly on both sides of the river that it calls 
forth the highest praises from those who watch its 
increase. 

The long bridges, occupying the foreground of the general 
view, are well built iron structures well adapted to present 
needs. The Wabasha Street bridge, until recently was the 
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sition to issue bonds to the amount of $200,000 for its con- 
struction was approved by a vote on May 7th, 1882. Another 
$100,000 in bonds was afterwards authorized, These bonds 
-brought $317,678.34, which nearly covers the cost of the 
entire substructure and superstructure. The work on the 
substructure was begun in May, 1885, and the bridge, now 
completed, has a length between abutments of 1,540.58 





Paul are the extensive yards and shops oy 
the railroad, together with warehousés, arr 
manufactories and kindred -enterprises. resid 
The above named railway has aided the i by n 

provements in this vicinity by moving ov and 

half a million eubie yards of material} os 
from the bluffs, with which many low oe 
places have been filled and made desirable | level 
for business structures. This railroad | whan 

has already transformed ‘‘The Flat’ from ent 
sparsely settled, poorly built suburb, to on with 
of the busiest parts of the city. To its op- St. 1 
erations, with those of building the new | glas 
bridges, most of the rapid and continuous | er 
growth of the ‘‘West Side” is attributable. | bein 
Over $330,000 have been expended by the Wor 
‘Minnesota & Northwestern” in West St. \ hg 
Paul during the past season. Of this kin¢ 
amount $200,000 have been invested in | 4, }, 
sidetracks. railroad yards and operating | the 
facilities, together with the extensive grad-, glas 
ing operations. The balance of the ex- ora 
penditure has covered the building of sub- | 2.4 
stantial freight offices and warehouses, hav 
round-houses, machine shops and station } \i4 
buildings, all well suited to the requirer|} 74), 
ments of heavy railroad business. \ pur: 
The officials of the Minnesota & North+ }} tha} 
western Railway are as follows: President; } ..,, 
A. B. Stickney; Vice President, Wm. Lewi 

Boyle; Treasurer, C. W. Benson; Solicitor A 
John I. Thompson; Secretary, W. B. Bend} ji, ¢ 

General Superintendent, Raymond DuPuy; Traffic Manager ing 
J. A. Hanley; Auditor, F.W. Davis; Local Treasurer, George imp 
C. Armstrong; Chief Engineer, H. Fernstrom. inst 
UP THE MISSISSIPPI. me: 
There aré those who prefer the scenic attractions of th wit 


West Side, from the Wabasha Street bridge, up the Missis- 
sippi. In that view the western end of the plain, slopi~ 
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+ Works Company will appear when finished. 
| In this vicinity has been found a peculiar 
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h from the steep bluffs, can be seen, occupied by lumber yards, 


factories, breweries and many dwellings, as far up the river as 
Yoerg’s Brewery—of which we give an illustration, where 
the towering bluffs sides enhance the beauty, as_ they 
reach along the river abouta mile to the Pickerel Lake 
district, where another extensive iron railroad bridge—that 
of the Chicago, St, Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha line crosses 
the river. A wagon road occupies the narrow margin at 
the foot Of the bluff. More breweries are to be found along 
this wagon road, and on the bluff points above, fine resi- 
dences may be seen among the trees. 
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St. Paul Union Stock Yards Company, has commenced this 
notable industry and has improvements already built and 
under construction, at the above mentioned plant, to the 
value of one million dollars—the amount of the capital 
with which the company was started. Its organizers have 
ample means at their command wherewith to extend their 
operations in the near future. They have also perfected 
arrangements with extensive concerns in the dressed meat 
and meat packing business, together with others that are 


interested in collateral enterprises, for the location of such 











dent, C. W. Benson; Secretary and Treasurer, James B. 
Power; General Superintendent, H. M. Littell. 

This important eompany has leased its commodious feed- 
ing barn to the Montana Live Stock Company which was 
incorporated last summer with a capital stock of $250,000. 
Its shares are held mostly by leading men of Minnesota 
and Montana and its business is confined to the handling 
and feeding of cattle preparatory to marketing. The co- 
operation of ieading Montana cattle owners is a very 
desirable feature of this live stock business and in all 
probability every railroad centering in St. 
Paul will eventually join in these great 








Notas many as the commanding scenery 
warrants, however, for quite a number of 
residence sites in that locality are owned 
by men of wealth who await future railroad 
and bridge facilities before improving their 
At the Pickerel Lake end of the 
Omaha line bridge an extensive area of 
level land offers further opportunity for 
manufacturing industries. Among its pres- 
ent buildings is a linseed oil mill, provided 
with sidetracks and owned by a prominent 
St. Paul corporation. The plant of a large 
glass works is now being started there. 
Our illustration shows how the portion now 
being constructed by the St. Paul Glass 





kind of sand which is declared by experts 
to be of the very best that is required for 
the production of the finest qualities of 
glass. The Glass Works Company has 
arranged for -additional railroad facilities, 
and the progressive officials of the Omaha line 
have shown their readiness to co-operate 
with new business enterprises at Pickerel 
Lake, a policy which they continue to 
pursue all along the far reaching rails of 
that splendid railway system. 


| SPACIOUS STOCK YARDS—EXTENSIVE AND COMPLETE AR- 


RANGEMENTS FOR THE HANDLING OF LIVE STOCK. 

A very extensive live stock handling plant, established 
in South St. Paul on the west bank of the Mississippi dur- 
ing the past season, has added another industry of great 
importance to the business interests of the city. In this 
instance the details of cattle feeding, beef and pork packing, 
meat dressing and general manufacturing are included 
with the features of transferring and marketing live stock. 


A corporation organized recently, under the title of the 
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establishments upon the Stock Yard grounds, where the 
general manufacturing district, complete with transfer 
tracks and other desirable facilities, is planned to cover an 
area of two hundred acres. Every move in this undertaking 
has been on a scale of such magnitude that the adjuncts 
necessarily accompanying the present operations should 
alone cause rapid increase in the growth of the ‘‘West Side” 
during the next few months. 

The officers of the St. Paul Union Stock Yards Company 
are as follows: President, Ansel Oppenheim; Vice-Presi- 





industries. 

The plant of the St. Paul Union Stock 
Yards Company is located on the main line 
of the Minnesota & Northwestern Railway, 
only a few minutes’ ride via motor line, 
from the depot. Its transfer tracks, owned 
by the Stock Yards Company, will be 
equal to thirty-six miles of railroad when 
the work now under way is completed. 
A brief statement of the dimensions of the 
buildings with which the plant is com- 
menced will interest many of our readers. 
We submit the figures below: 

FEEDING BARN, of stone and brick, con- 
structed with due regard to the comfort of 
animals. Capacity, 3,000 head of cattle, and 
arranged for increase rapidly to a capacity of 
10,000 head. This barn has 268 feet frontage by 
350 feet depth. Itis planned to soon have 580 
feet frontage. -As previously stated, the Mon- 
tana Live Stock Company lease this and also 
have control of the 

ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL. This model 
combination structure is 173 feet by 80 feet, 
the elevator heing five stories in height, with 
large wings containing corncribs, together 
with grain, feed and hay warehouses, and 
every facility for the storage of heavy stocks of feed of all 
kinds. The milling and elevating machinery is, throughout, of 
the latest improved manufacture. 

A portion of the plant is already occupied by Messrs. Fowler 
Brothers, whose meat handling operations are very extensive. 
They have the following buildings under construction here, at 
present: 

PoRK PACKING HovusE—162x240 feet. Brick. 
Capacity, 3,500 head per day. 

Hoa Kiniine House—188x50 feet, with wing :190x48 feet. 





Five stories. 
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— 
A very well planned building. Brick. Three stories. 

LARD REFINERY—80x128 feet. Brick. Four stories and -— = 
basement. 

Beer Kituinag House—82x178 feet. Brick. Three 
stories and basement. 

SmOoKE Hovse—50x138 feet. Brick. Four stories and 7 
basement. Ml A J =) Ver BSS »S \ 

Two Ick Houses—Each 150x180 feet. Capacity, 65,000 i ¢ | 2. PE MA} 


tons. UE 

Other buildings of size commensurate with the meat 
handling houses of Fowler Brothers, described above, 
are provided, for their engine and boiler rooms, box and 
barrel factories, and for such other requirements as are 
necessary in the prosecution of the business. 

Tue Live Stock EXCHANGE, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, is a handsomely designed building of four stories, 
stone and brick, 100x60 feet. The main floor is devoted 
to the offices of the St Paul Union Stock Yards Company, | , Mal 
together with those of a well appointed bank where int nl i 
general banking will be carried on for the convenience of , Hi 
those engaged in handling live stock and in other busi- 
ness operations. The balance of the building is to be used 
for offices of live stock companies, dealers, drovers and 
others, excepting the basement which is fitted up fora 
first-class restaurant. A careful estimate puts the cost 
of the Exchange building at 350,000. 

THE TRANSFER PENS, and barns, are being built ona 
scale greater even than the extensive proportions of the 
remainder of the plant. They will soon be ready for 
heavy receipts of live stock of all kinds and are planned 
to cover a very large area. 

All of the above buildings are fitted with every 
modern convenience for the live stock business. 
Large silos wil] be constructed for the preparation 
and storage of winter feed. An admirable sewerage 
system utilizes the excellent opportunities for 
drainage that led to the selection of the location of 
the plant, and an abundant supply of pure water has 
been obtained from the artesiali wells that are not 
cnly convenient to all the buildings but are also un- 
excelled in their volume and strength, thus insuring 
ample foree for cleansing and all other requirements 
for which water is necessary throughout the buildings. 
The plant is admirably situated, with tall bluffs shel- 
tering the location on the river, where by grading 
with material from the bluffs the’ entire surface has 
been raised clear above any possible danger from 
high water. 

A plentiful supply of ice can also be obtained eas- 
ily by those engazed in business in the vicinity of s 
the St. Paul stock yards, at a cost, good judges WEST ST. PAUL.—THE PAUL MARTIN BUILDING (NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION.) 
estimate, of fifteen to twenty cents per ton. 
The cost at Kansas City and other meat pack- 
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ing centers runs up to $1.50 to $1.75 or more, per ton. 

The firm of Fowler Brothers is one of the best known 
in the packing business. Its present headquarters is 
in Chicago, Ills. Ithas branch offices in New York, 
Liverpool and London, and among the largest pack- 
ing houses of the United States are those of Fowler 
Brothers at Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City and 
Omaha. They also have their own line of refriger- 
ator cars. 

MINNESOTA’S INTEREST IN THE LIVE STOCK BUSI- 
NESS. 

The establishment of a live stock market such as 
has been projected and is now in process of comple- 
tion at St. Paul will be of -inea!culable value to thé 
agricultural interests of the Northwest, especially to 
those of Minnesota and Wisconsin. In Minnesota 
alone, material for this market worth $50,000,000 is 
ready for demand, and thousands of farmers are pre- 
pared to engage in growing the corn and other food, 
and in increasing the number of cattle, needed for the 
market’s support. The climatic conditions of this 
portion of the Northwest, as is well known, are of 
the very best to insure health and vigor to live stock. 
Greatly enlarged profits may therefore be expected 
for the farmers in the near future, from their adding 
to the culture of wheat and other grains, upon which 
they have largely depended hitherto, tlie industry to 
which the West St. Pau! Stock Yards invites them. 
The live stock receipts at Chieago during 1885 
amounted to the enormous sum of $173,000,000. <A 
large portion of this property, in the shape of dressed 
and canned meats, was returned for use upon the 
stock ranges whence it came. Chicago supplies even 
St. Paul and Minneapolis with a large quantity of the 
meats they consume. With the success of the pres- 
ent venture, however, St. Pau! will become its own 
provider of meats, as well as asource of meat supply 
for the great outlying districts already dependent 
e upon it for general merchandise. 


PROGRESS OF THE LIVE STOCK HANDELING MOVE- 
MENT. 

No kinds of cattle are more marketable than those 
produced in Dakota, Montana and Washington Ter- 
ritory and in our own State. The stockmen of these 
districts have therefore been able to command the 
highest prices paid for cattle in the principal markets. 
But these producers have long felt the need of a place 
of sale nearer their ranges, by which to save for them 
the expense of long transportation and its accom- 
panying injury to the stock. 

It remained for President Stickney of the Minnesota 
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& Northwestern Railroad to offer a practical satisfac- 
tion to this need. In June, 1886, a committee of the 
St. Paul Chamber of-Commerce, consisting of W. 
F. Phelps, Chairman; Joseph A. Wheelock, Editor 
of the Pioneer Press and Lewis Baker, Editor of 
the Globe; together with Mr. A. B. Stickney and 
other prominent St. Paul business men, attended the 
convention of live stock growers at Miles City, Mon- 
tana, and presented their views to the great cattle 
owners. The speeches of Messrs. A. B. Stickney and 
P. H. Kelly and of Prof. W. F. Pheips, Secretary 
of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, at the conven- 
tion, were very forcible and were received with enthu- 
siastic favor by the stock growers, who acted upon 
the propositions and sent their committee to St. 
Paul to examine into the matter. 





officers of this institution by well directed effort 
have alreudy secured several valuable additions to the 
ihanufacturing resources of St. Paul. Through these 
plans several new industries have lately been estab- 
lished in the city, and the Chamber of Commerce 
is recognized as one of the most potent of the agencies 
which are now serving the commercial development 
of Minnesota’s capital. 

FORTUNES IN MILLS, IRON WORKS, FACTORIES AND 

BUSY MACHINERY. 

Reasons equally strong with those which have 
led to the establishment of the West St. Paul Stock 
Yards may be found for the introduction there of 
other industries. The raw material of various kinds, 
feund and produced abundantly in the Northwest, 





issue year by year, in constantly growing quantities 
the articles of use and beauty which are now made 
for this city and its tributary country, in distant 

manufacturing centers. 
WEST ST. PAUL ‘““ROUND UP”—A FEW ‘“‘MAVERICKS.”’ 
Reviews of important West Side manufacturing in- 
dustries will be found among the business notices 
elsewhere in this number. Ten large brick yards and 
several valuable stone quarries have partially sup- 
plied the brisk demand for building material in that 
section during the past season. The recent public and 
private improvements and the transfers of real estate 
are figured in round millions of dollars. The realty 
transfers of Dakota County (outside the Sixth Ward) 
alone amounting during the year to three million dol- 
lars. Contract work under the di- 





The Montana committee consisted 
of: Hon. Granville Stuart, chair- 
man; Samuel Gordon, secretary; 
Thomas J. Bryan, W. A. Towers, 
Alfred Myers, Thomas H. Logan, 
J. W. Strevelle, Adolph Keller, 
Melville E. Cochran, J. J. Thomp- 
son and W. B. Jordon. These gen- 
tlemen well satisfied that their St.. 
Paul friends were thoroughly in 
earnest, most of them signified their 
intention of subscribing for shares 
of the Montana Live Stock Con- 
pany, which, it has been stated, 
has since been incorporated. The 
officers are as follows: President, 
Maj. W. A. Towers;. Vice-Presi- 
dent, James B. Power; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. B. Bend. 

WESTERN CATTLE FOR WEST ST. 

PAUL. 

Montana now has fully 1,250,000 
head of cattle upon her ranges. 
The officials of that Territory took 
pride in showing that the number of 
cattle on those ranges in 1881 reached 
253,440 head, largely.owned in the 
western portion of the Territory. 
The surprising increase during the 
past few years has been greatest in 
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the eastern portion of Montana, 
where the great advantages of cli- 
mate and herbage have been thor- 
oughly tested by the stock growers, who con- 
verted the hilly buffalo ranges of the Bad Lands -into 
a widely known live stock district. They imported 
stock from the East, South and West. Idaho, Washing- 
ton Territory and Oregon are among the districts that 
have contributed to Montana’s herds. The stockmen 
have also found that the route of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad throughout the great valleys is most conven- 
iently situated for cattle driving. - With the better 
feed in these valleys the stockmen of the Northwest 
Territories prefer to ship their cattle over the Northern 
Pacific line, especially to such a market as that which 
St. Paul can offer. These shipments make a very 
material addition to the heavy receipts of live stock 
from the states that are directly tributary to St. Paul. 

This new undertaking among St. Paul’s industries, 
wise and generous 
in inception and 
marked by excep- 
tional vigor and 
foresight in the 
manner in which it 
is being carried for- 
ward to completion, 
is undoubtedly one 
of the most import- 
ant and significant 
ventures made in 
the Northwest dur- 
ing the present year. 
Behind it are the 
leading live stock 
owners of tho ter- 
litories and several 
prominent capital- 
ists elsewhere. Its 
results so far, amply 
justify the boldness 
and breadth of pur- 
pose which have at- 
tended its progress. 
In noting its rapid 
development, how- 
ever, it may not be 
forgotten huw much 
this has been due to 
the plans adopted 
by the Chamber of 
Commerce about the 
beginning of the 
present year for the 
increase of manu- 
facturing and other 
industrial interests 
of the city. The 
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could easily be wrought into articles of commerce and 
use with the facilities at command. Hardly a bet- 
ter place could be found fer the erection of woolen 
mills than. here, and prominent iron manufacturers 
concede that one of the needs of St. Paul is iron mills 
and furnaces upon a scale large enough to meet the de- 
mands of the Northwest. In various other directions 
the way is continually opening for the investment of 
eapital and labor in manufactures now carried on 
elsewhere. The broad plateau of West St. Paul, its 
increasing net-work of railways and its many miles 
of navigable water front give it advantages for a 
manufacturing district hardly to be surpassed. And 
these will not be long ignored. It requires no far 
reaching vision to see the wide expanse covered with 
hundreds of centers of busy labor, from which will 
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rection of City Engineer Rundlett, 
in the Sixth Ward during the past 
fall, amounted to $155,000 for grad- 
ing, and $79,000, for sewerage. 
These indicate the proportions of 
other municipal improvements. The 
West Side Citizens’ Union carefully 
looks after the interests of its grow- 
ing section, and the News, published 
at 103 Dakota Avenue, upholds with 
marked ability, the welfare of its 
enterprising patrons. Its editor is 
Mr. Wm. M. Bole. 

In a separate article herewith, 
entitled: ‘‘Scenic St. Paul,” the 
beauties of nature and the scientific 
features of the West Side are graph- 
ically portrayed in conjunction with 
the advance of street-car lines and 
other business facilities. To the 
educational and religious institu- 
tions valuable additions have re- 
cently been made in new church and 
school edifices. 

The ‘Motor’ running over the 
Minnesota & Norghwestern Railroad 
gives a delightful ride through the 
suburban district, extending along 
the Mississippi, miles beyond the new 
stock yards. Well filled cars made 
the five-cent fares roll into very sat- 
isfactory profits for the Motor line 
soon after it was started last summer. 

This writing has little todo with the prospects of 
the future. Are not these incomplete records of re- 
cent events sufficient to indicate a prosperous con- 
dition of affairs? 

Yet, with other railroad systems seeking accsss to 
the new stock yards district and with additional 
forees moving towards further achievements on the 
West Side, that section of St. Paul gives positive as- 
surance of far greater prominence than ever, soon to 
be seen in the days to come. 

CHURCHES. 

The churches of West St. Paul are: St. Michel’s 
R. C., Rev. P. J. Gallagher. Eaton Avenue M. E., 
Rev. W. S. Mathew. Evangelical Lutheran Emanuel, 
Rev. W. Dreher. Free Methodist. Episcopal Church 
of the Ascension. Clinton Avenue M. E. King 
Street, P. E. Chapel. 
Zion’s Church of the 
Evangelical Associ- 
ation—German—R. 
F. Plantikow, Pas- 
tor. Westminster 
Presbyterian, Rev. 
C. C. Herriott. He- 
bron Baptist, Rev. 
G. W. Gamble. <A 
new Roman Catho- 
lie church is being 
built on Hall and 
Robie Streets. The 
Danish and other 
societies of foreign- 
ers hold religious 
services and several 
new churches are 
under construction 
and projected. 

&* #2 # 








This article has 
not given a complete 
review of the growth 
and condition of 
West St. Paul even 
as -it now appears. 
But however inade- 
quate, it serves to 
show that a wonder- 
ful progress has al- 
ready been secured 
for it, and that there 
is a splendid prom- 
ise for its future, 
whose possibilities 
are just being dis- 
closed. 
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 STCp YARDS COMPANY.—From a sketch by Burbank, 
EEDING BARNS. 4. ELEVATOR, CORN-CRIB AND HAY STORAGE BUILDINGS. 4, FOWLER BROTHERS PACKING HOUSE, 
[INS AIPBARNS. 9, CATTLE PENS AND BARNS. 10, TOWNSITE OF SOUTH ST, PAUL, 
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WEST ST. PAUL BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Warner & Hough Machine Co. 


A valuable manufacturing plant has been 
built during the past summer at South Park, 
West St. Paul, by the Warner & Hough Ma- 
chine Company. It is represented by our illus- 
tration and the extent of the buildings can be 
more fully realized when it is stated that the 
machine shop is 100x50 feet, the foundry 100x40 
feet, together with a”commodious steam forge 
shop and smaller buildings, comprising office 
and draughting rooms, .storage sheds, ete. 
These buildings are planned for rapid enlarge- 
ment in keeping with the necessities of the 
business and the grounds of the company are 
amply sufficient to accommodate very exten- 
sive additions to its buildings. 

At the machine shop the Warner & Hough 
Company includes among its manufactures: 
engines, special patented machine tools, lathes, 
etc., and the foundry is fitted for the very best 
work, the castings already made there being 
acknowledged to be of the finest quality. The 
steam forge is fitted for half a dozen fires and 
has a large steam hammer, capable of forging 
a six-inch shaft with one heating. This forge 
is equal in every respect to the best, in its ar- 
rangements for excellent work and is only 
equalled in extent by those of a few of the most 
extensive establishments of the United States. 
It is well suited to the manufacture of railway 
and light and heavy forgings. 

The Warner & Hough Machine Company has 
given great satisfaction in its work for the 
Minnesota & Northwestern Railway Com- 
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WEST ST. PAUL—WARNER & HOUGH MACHINE CO.’S WORKS AT SOUTH PARK. 











WEST ST. PAUL.—THE MC DONNELL BUILDING, OHIO STREET. 


pany and others; among which it has supplied the 
Portland block with a fine steam pump and steam 
appliances, and is now furnishing a large steam arte- 
sian well pump for elevator ‘“*B.”” Aside from machines 
of its own make it is prepared to contract for furnish- 
ing all kinds of light and heavy machinery, together 
with steam forgings and castings of every description, 
either new or in the nature of repairs. It is also pre- 
pared to contract for the erection of power and hy- 
draulic plants upon the latest and most approved plans. 

At the office and ware-rooms of the Warner & 
Hough Company, 181 East Sixth Street, a building 
100x25 feet is devoted to goods of their own manu- 
facture, and of those which it carries as agents for 
other large establishments. There can be founda 
large and complete line of machine and railway tools, 
such as engines, boilers, steam and power pumps, 
lathes, pull presses, planers, emery grinders and 
wheels, injectors, elevators and hoisting machinery, 
the L. B. Flanders Machine Company’s special rail- 
way repair tools, special steam appliances, pressure 
and exhaust fans, boiler makers’ tools, together with 
pulleys, belting and other necessities of machine 
work. 

Among their notable exhibits can be found the ef- 
fective and economical engine cylinder re-boring ma- 
chines which they use for re-boring engine, steam 
hammer and pump cylinders, Corliss valve seats or 
any cylindrical part that has become worn by use. 
This machine saves great expense and avoids the 
trouble and annoyance of having to remove the part 
that needs to be repaired. The machine is sent to 





and steam and hydraulic 
power, gives constant at- 
tention to the prepara- 
tion of plans, estimates 
and general mechanical 
work of the eompany. 
The officers of the corpo- 
ration are: Dr. J. H. Bry- 
ant, President; C. W. 
Clark, Vice-President; B. 
B. Hough, Superintend- 
ent of works: S. G. War- 
ner, See’y and Treasurer. 


Soniers & Sache. 


The well known and 
reliable firm of Somers & 
Sache, transact a general 
real estate and loan busi- 
ness at 100 Dakota Ave- 
nue, making a specialty 
of West Side property. 
They are agents for ex- 
cellent building and im- 
provement societies, and 
those desiring cheap, well 
located houses, should 
not fail to eall upon them. 
They are also favorite 
handlers of eastern capi- 
tal for investment, and 


any part of the 
city or country 
with a compe- 
tent man to ope- 
rate it: to manu- 
factories, mines 
—anyplace where 
such machinery 
needs repairs. 
It performs such 
work more rap- 
idly, accurately 
and economical- 
ly than it can be 
done in any 
other way. Its 
perfect work 
and the mani- 
fold saving that 
it causes has 
quickly made it 
extensively pop- 
ular. Its great 
desirability can 
be seen ata 
glance by any 
machinist. 

A finely edu- 
cated mechanic- 
al engineer who 
is an acknowl- 
edged expert in 
all matters relat- 
ing tomachinery 





their heavy operations extend to all parts of the city 
and suburbs. Special attention is called to their 
advertisement on page 25. 





E. Strassburger, Architect. 


Much of the attractive and well designed architec- 
ture of the West Side has been the result of the skill- 
ful work of E. Strassburger who planned the business 
blocks of Messrs. Lawton Brothers, Paul Martin, 
Fitzer Brothers and George Marti: all of which are 
represented in our illustrations. Mr. Strassburger 
also planned numerous other business blocks and 
residences. He isa native of Germany, where he re- 
ceived a thorough course in architecture. He pur- 
sued his profession at Bautzen, Saxony, and other 
prominent cities of the old world, and during his ex- 
periences in this country he spent several years in his 
profession at San Antonio,Texas. He is permanently 
located in West St. Paul and has extended his oper- 
ations from there, over the Northwest. He has under 
way at present, plans for a fine residence for Paul 
Martin, and many other prominent buildings. His 
busy office at 88 Dakota Ave., is a favorite resort for 
information concerning the desirable business loca- 
tions and residence sites of the West Side. 





Bouquet & Kribs. 

Among the beautiful and substantial buildings be- 
ing erected on Dakota Avenue, in the Sixth Ward, is 
one by Messrs. Bouquet & Kribs, the genial and en- 
terprising hardware merchants of that place. These 
gentlemen located here about one year ago, and by 
strict attention to business and fair dealing have built 
up a large and successful business. 
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WEST ST. PAUL.—STORES OF THE WEST SIDE FURNITURE CO., 181 DAKOTA AVENUE. 
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The Crescent Creamery. 
GENERAL OFFICES, ROCHESTER & ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Crescent Creamery butter originated with the 
present proprietors 
of. the creameries, 
some ten years ago 
when the dairy in- 
terests were new as 
operated under the 
creamery methods. 
A patent was se- 
cured on the brand 
in its use for dairy 
products and appli- 
ances several years 
since. The interest 
as operated by Mar- 
vin & Cammack, 
the proprietors, has 
increased from a 
very small begin- 
ning, until now their 
output of butter is 
not excelled on the 
continent. Some 
five or six years ago 
the manufacture of 
Full Cream Cheese 
was added to the 
business with splen- 
did results, and at 
the present time the 
annual product of 
the Crescent cream- 
eries and cheese fac- 
tories will reach 
nearly two million 
pounds, which finds a ready market at top prices on 
track at the factories, with the exception of a very 
small surplus which is consigned to a reliable dealer 
in New York City. At St. Paul, Marvin & Cammack 
have this year added largely to their business inter- 
ests in co-operating with the enterprising managers of 








WEST ST. PAUL.—PLANT OF THE CRESCENT CREAMERY. 


the Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad in building 
one of the largest, and most convenient, modern 
creameries and wholesale butter, cheese, egg, milk and 
cream houses in the country. This plant has also in 











GENERAL OFFICE CRESCENT CREAMERY, WEST ST. PAUL. 


connection, a large Jackson pattern refrigerator with 
a capacity of nearly forty car-loads, where dairy 
products and eggs are stored.with perfect safety to 
their keeping quality in addition to the storage re- 
quired for the use of the Crescent Creameries. Per- 
ishable products are received for storage at moderate 


rates enabling commission houses and dealers to 
receive butter, eggs, etc., and carry them for 
patrons until the markets will justify selling with 
a good profit. By this method one dealer in St. 
Paul was this year enabled to secure to his patrons 
an advance of two or three thousand dollars more 
than could have been realized if the dairy pro- 
ducts stored had been sold on arrival. Milk and 
cream is daily received by special cars on the line 
of the Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad from 
the finest dairy region of Minneseta which is 
taken into the modern cooling rooms of the cream- 
ery, and prepared for thechurn. Cream and milk is 
delivered to customers in all parts of the city, daily. 
The water for the use of this factory is furnished 
from an artesian well on the premises which has 
a flow of about thirty barrels of pure cold water 
a minute. The retail cream, milk and butter 
department is managed by C. F. Staples, a milk- 
man of experience, and who having been raised in 
St. Paul is familliar with the city and the wants 
of its citizens. The St. Paul office is man- 
aged by J. S. Moody, a creamery and egg man 
of experience. The entire combination of 
ecreameries, factories and milk -houses, are 
operated under the most thorough _business 
system, and every department is complete 
and interesting and it will well repay deal- 
ers, consumers of dairy products, and all 
others interested, to pay an inspection visit to 
the factories. The system of manufacture is 
new and very interesting and the products bear- 
ing the brand ‘Crescent Creamery” are uniformly 
superior in quality. Correspondence _ solicited. 
Address Marvin & Cammack, Crescent Creameries, 
tochester, or St. Paul, Minn. 














WEST ST, PAUL.—ANTHONY YOERG’S BREWERY, 
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cantile Co.; DD BD 











Merriijl*of the St. 
Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co.; Gen. J. 
W. Bishop of the St. 
Paul Trust Co.; H. 
L. Moss, Insurance; 
A. M. Lawton of 
Lawton Bros. Real 
Estate; Philip Reilly, 
Secretary of the 
Jno. Martin Lumber 
Co., and H. 8. Brown 
of Brown, Treacy & 
Co., printers. The 
directors of the bank 
are: D. D. Merrill, 
J. W. Bishop, A. M. 
Lawton, H. L. Moss, 
Geo. F. Marti, S. C. 
Staples, Jos. Minea, 
T. H. Pierce and 
Geo. H. Hosmer. 
*@-« 


Minea & Wedge. 


Alderman Joseph 
Minea is one of the 
most popular resi- 
dents of the Sixth 
Ward. The Minea 
family located in 
West St. Paulin 1856 
and has succeeded 
remarkably well in 
farming and real 
estate operations. 
Their homestead has 
acquired great value, 
with the growth of 
the city, and their 
name has become 
prominent in con- 
nection with fortu- 
nate business trans- 
actions. The leading 
subject of this sketch 
—Joseph Minea, be- 
gan trading in real 
estate in 1866 with 
such good results 
that he has kept it 
up ever since, buying 
with the caution that 
marks conservative 


WEST 8T. PAUL.—ONE OF W. N. CAREY & SON'S ARTESIAN WELL DRILLING MACHINES AT WORK operations In 1868 


Artesian Wells. 

That very important question, our water supply, 
has long beena subject of discussion among scien- 
tists. The vast area of porous rock underlying this 
section of the country; containing millions upon mil- 
lions of gallons of good water, needs only to be prop- 
erly tapped to produce an abundance for almost any 
ordinary purpose. These wells are numerous in 
Minnesota and Dakota. In St. Paul alone, one gen- 
tleman, Mr. W. N. Carey, has drilled nine and they 
flow regularly. They vary in depth from 140 to 950 
feet, and are pronounced by chemists to be free from 
vegetable impurities, or any other injurious sub- 
stance. 

Mr. Carey has had over 30 years experience in 
this business, and has gained 





he entered the wagon 
and carriage business on Dakota Avenue and through- 
out his dealings he has made a host of friends who 
admire his honesty and shrewdness. These qualities 
lead investors to seek his aid and advice in making 
their selections. He was born in Lake County, Indi- 
ana, on July 20th, 1842, That he is appreciated in 
his present home is attested by his being selected 
three times to fill the position which he now holds, 
of Alderman of the Ward in which he lives. He is 
building a solid three-story brick business block on 
Dakota Avenue and has associated with him in busi- 
ness Mr. A. G. Wedge, a thorough Minnesotan, for- 
merly of Albert Lea, who is also possessed of valu- 
able experience in handling property, etc. and in 
matters pertaining to the law of real estate. The 





a wide reputation. In con- 
nection with his son he is now 
established in West St. Paul, 
and having every facility for 
work of this kind, he is tak- 
ing many orders. He refers 
to Messrs. F. R. Delano, of 
the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners; A. B. Stickney, 
President of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway; A. M. 
Lawton, of the Bank of West 
St. Paul; C. Marvin, of the 
Crescent Creamery: J. G. 
Wardell, of the Spa Bottling 
Works, and others. 
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STPAUL GLASS CO. 
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transacts a general banking = 
business, buys and sells fore- 
ign exchange. Sells S. 8. 
tickets to and from all the 
principal European ports. 
Organized Aug. 2, 1886, with 
Jos. Minea, President; A. 
M. Lawton, Vice-President; 
Geo. H. Hosmer, Cashier. 
It numbers among its incor- 
porators such men as P. H. 
Kelly of the P. H. Kelly Mer- 





firm of Minea & Wedge negotiate loans, buying and 
selling all kinds of property, represent several first 
class insurance companies and are well located on 
Dakota Avenue. 


2 


Fitzer and Flanagan. 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, BROKERS AND FINAN- 
CIAL AGENTS. 


These gentlemen have been identified with the real 
estate business on the West Side for the past four 
years, and during that time their transactions were 
heavy, in every instance giving the best satisfac- 
tion to their patrons both at home and abroad. This 
firm number among their customers residents of 
every State in the Union and have by hard work, 
great energy and strict’ attention to details, been en- 
abled to place themselves in the lead of the real estate 
business of West St. Paul. Their judicious man- 
agementassures them a continuance of supremacy. 
Mr. Fitzer prior to engaging in the real estate busi- 
ness was in the employ of Auerbach, Finch & Van 
Slyck for a period ofeight years. Mr. Fitzer is a na- 
tive of Dunkirk, New York. Mr. Flanagan was 
born in St Paul in 1860 and is well known to a large 
percentage of our citizens. He was a student at 
Notre Dame, Indiana, for four years and after leav- 
ing school engaged in the dry goods business in 
which he remained up the time he embarked in the 
real estate business under the firm name of Fitzer 
& Flanagan. The firm negotiates mortgage loans 
and other investments for non-residents. Correspon- 
dence is carefully attended to and references given 
when desired. Their officeat No. 75 Dakota Ave- 
nue, is like a beehive during business hours, 
with parties operating in real estate, of which they 
offer many bargains. The insurance companies rep- 
resented by Fitzer & Flanagan are of the very best. 
They have a large amount of Eastern capital await- 
ing opportunities to loan on first class property in 
and near the business district. An illustration ofa 
handsome business block now being erected by the 
senior partner of this firm, and his brothers, will be 
found in this number. 








oo 
The Careful Investments of D. D. Merrill. 


The oldest directories of St. Paul contain the name 
of D. D. Merrill in the advertising department as well 
as elsewhere. He located here in 1855, first operating. 


in real estate, and later, entering the book business, 
which by his excellent management has been built up 
to the high position now occupied by the St Paul 
Book and Stationery Company, of which he is the 
Presiddnt and Manager at 129 E. 3d. St. He is also 
engaged in the business of book publishing. He is 
regarded as one of the most conservative of the busi- 
ness men of St. Paul. His real estate investmeuts 
have been very desirable, and he still holds consider- 
able West St. Paul property and in other parts of the 
city, although he is continually selling and buying as 
opportunities offer. He is a strong believer in sell- 
ing property at low prices to those who wish to im- 
prove, and in that way he has already progressed fa- 
vorably in building up a manufacturing district along 
the river front on the West side, from the new bridge 
westward. Investors desiring information regarding 
the city will find Mr. Merrill ever ready to give them 
every attention. 








WEST ST. PAUL.—ST. PAUL GLASS CO.’S WORKS. 
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A BRIGHT FUTURE. . 


What We Know of Lincoln Park. 


With the building of the Minnesota & Northwestern 
Railroad into West St. Paul along the bank of the 
Mississippi River began a development of new country 
contiguous to St. Paul, which in rapidity and import- 
ance has never before been seen even in this region 
of wonderful growth. | 

First came the announcement that the shops of the 
Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad would be built, 
then quickly after, the immense purchases of the 
Clark-Bryant syndicate were made public—whose 
plans included the location of heavy manufacturing 
interests upon the property—then~ Mr. Stickney, 
President of the Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad, 
decided to run a motor line from the foot of Jackson 
Street to West St. Paul, charging but a five cent fare, 
and.finally followed in rapid succession the sending 
of a committee from the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce to Montana to attend a Stockmen’s Convention 
and present a scheme involving the expenditure of 


tnillions of dollars, viz: that of the establishment of 
stock yards in St. Paul. The coming to St. Paul of 
a committee of representative men from that conven- 
tion for the purpose of personally looking the ground 
over; their enthusiastic offers of co-operation in the 
plans which were laid before them; the definite an- 
nouncement that stock yards were to be established 
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on the line of the Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad 
about four miles from the city of St. Paul; the exten- 
sion of the motor line to Lincoln Park; the letting 
of contracts for about $250,000 worth of buildings to 
be completed this year, and lastly, the closing of a 
contract with the largest pork packers in the world to 
locate a plant on the ground—pledging themselves 
to employ not less than 1,000 men from the start. 

The above sketch gives an idea of the vast en- 
ergy, influence and capital back of the parties 
who propose to develop this section of St. Paul. It 
is believed by those conversant with the projects now 
under way, that the fall of 1887 will see not less than 
5,000 men employed in the stock yards alone. 

An important question is now to be decided, what 
locality is to be the home of these men and their 
families? 

Those familiar with the odors of stock yards un- 
derstand that to build up a residence _ section in 
their immediate vicinity is quite out of the question. 
Supposing this to be true, it is evident that at some 
point on the line of the motor, either north toward 
the city, or to the south along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River and on the sunny hills will be found 
the cottages of the toilers at the Stock Yards. 

The claims of the territory between St. Paul proper 
and the Stock Yards are good, but unfortunately too 
high priced for the average working man, lots ranging 
from $500 to $800, with building restrictions. 

Going south, however, after a three or four min- 
utes’ ride on the motor, we arrive at Lincoln Park. 
The first object which attracts attention is the hand- 
some and substantial depot built of brick and brown 
stone, with covered platform, two waiting rooms, 
fireplace, ete., all in all, as handsome a suburban sta- 
tion as can be found in many days travel. The next 
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point noticed is, that for the first time since leaving 
St. Paul, the land lying between the railroad and 
the river is high and dry and as well situated for 
stores or cottages as the higher lands over the hill, 
which rises gently from a point about five hundred 
feet from the depot. Reaching the summit of the 
hill, an involuntary exclamation escapes one as the 
view for miles up and down the river bursts into 
sight. On looking around it is discovered that you 
are on the edge of a plateau as level as a floor and 
taking in nearly half of the Park, a portion being 
well wooded with the underbrush -cleaned out and 
the balance open. 


Lincoln Park is just one mile south of the Stock 
Yards and the southerly breezes which prevail in this 
section of the country will blow all the offensive 
odors away. To those willing to build in the spring, 
lots are sold at remarkably low prices, while the 
fortunate ones who have already purchased in 
Lincoln Park for speculative purposes hardly know 
whether to accept the handsome advance which can 
be secured already, or wait for the larger appreciation 
which is certain to take place in the spring. when 
the contemplated improvements are under way. 


Lincoln Park is just twenty minutes’ ride from the 
foot of Jackson Street, and will, without doubt, 
secure for residents its due proportion of those who 
will be employed on the line of the motor. 


Call on us and we will take pleasure in showing 
you the property or quoting you prices. 
COCHRAN & WALSH, Agents, 
Cor. Jackson and Fifth Sts., 
St. Paut, MINN. 
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Real 
Estate 
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and DEALER, 


359 Jackson St., 


ST.PAUL, - MINN. 


A Large Number of Acre 
Tracts Near the Stock Yards. 


Acres at Lincoln Park, 
Property at South Park. 


I have a large list of very desirable 
property, some of which I now pro- 
pose to put on the market. 

Property is advancing very rapidly 
in this vicinity, and purchasers will 
realize handsome profits in a short 
time. 


AN ENTIRE ADDITION 


will be put on the market 
days. Terms will be made 
profits to purchasers will be corre- 
spondingly large. 


in a few 
“asy and 


Property handled and investments 
made for non-residents. 


N @ V7 is the time to buy, when 
from small investments 
large returns can be had. 


I have also a large list of choiec 
inside business and residence property. 


(= Correspondence solicited. 





has acded toy 
} to supply the aetive demands He is very popu 














WEST ST. PAUL BUSINESS NOTES. 


C. F. Meyer & Co. 


On page fourteen will be found an engraving of the 
three story brick business block of C. F. Meyer & Co.,, 
who transact a general produce commission business, 
Their number is 168 Dakota Avenue They are the 
leading dealer in wrain, flour, feed, wame, eames, ete, 
on the Weeat Sic 


C. W. McNeilis 


Heavy sales of stationery, books and smokers’ 
comforts, of pleture fancy goods and news matter, 
have toace the irious departments of ¢ \W MeNel 
lis, at 108 Dakota Avenue very remunerative Ih 


cutlery and holiday goals to his stock 


ar, and sells at wholesale as wellas retail and offers 
great bargains in artistic faney goods and holiday 
novelties, 


The Fitzer Block. 


The Fitzer Brothers Block, as shown in this num 
ber, has 150 feet frontage on Dueas Street and 8&5 
feet on Fillmore Avenue.. There will be six stores 
on the first floor, fronting on Dueas Street. The see- 
ond and third stories will be used as flats. The 
building will be finished for occupancy about the 
first of July. Ducas Street is the continuation of 
Robert Street, and will undoubtedly, become the main 
business thoroughfare of West St. Paul. The Fitzer 
block is of stone and brick, and will cost 350,000 
when finished. It will have all modern improve- 
ments. Parties desiring to lease choice stores in 
the best business portions of West St. Paul had bet- 
ter communicate with Messrs. Fitzer Bros., No. 75 
Dakota Avenue, at an early date. 


George Marti’s Seana. 


It is well worth noting that the leading drug store 
of West St. Paul, on Dakota Avenue, corner Fairfield, 
is owned and operated by Prof. George Marti, a skill- 
ful chemist and druggist, who erected this attractive 
three-story brick building about a year ago,and fitted 
his prescription and sales rooms in a first class man- 
ner, making his establishment equal, in size, style 





THE MARTI BLOCK. 


and appointments to the best in his line of business. 
He carries a large stock of druggists’ sundries and 
staple goods. The upper portion of the Marti block 
is occupied by leading members of the medical and 
legal professions, and by an extensive public hall 
wuerein the I. O. O. F., A. F. & A. M., the G. A. R., 
the ‘‘Iron Hall’’, and other societies hold their meet- 
ings, camp-fires and conclaves. 


Brooklyn’s Bupeslenes Repented 


A year ago when the St. Paul citizen looked from any 
corner on Third Street toward West St. Paul, he was 
struck with the reflection that should a bridge be 
built, which could be traversed at a gait faster than a 
walk, it would bring the Flats in close communication 
with the business part of the city, and make a decided 
increase in values. 

Now, since that time the change has come. The 
Robert Street bridge will be opened very soon. The 
appreciation in values is apparent. 

Anticipating the result, Messrs. Beaumont & Co., 
commenced getting contracts on property surrounding 
the bridge, early in the summer. Since October 15th 
they have sold ¢ - 500 worth of that property at. the 
old low figures. Call at their office, corner of Third 
and Robert Streets, over Third National Bank, and 
let them show you facts, figures and contracts to 
prove the foregoing assertions. 


Henry Horman & Co, 


The largest store on the West Side is that of 
Henry Horman & Co., whose sales room occupies 50x 
100 feet of the Horman block, corner of Dakota and 
Chicago Avenues. The excellent proportions of this 
building can be seen in our illustration. This firm 
also has large stores in Chicago, and on the east side, 
corner Seventh and Rosabel Streets, St. Paul. It is 
well known in mercantile circles and does an exten 









ive business in clothing. gents furnishings, wnder- 
wear heoteand shoes. ete The stock is new and ver 
complete. Large sules and careful buying enables 
the firm to sell at prices that are as reasonable as 
anywhere in the city. Mr. Henry Horman has a re- 
markably good reputation for fair dealing. The 
Chicago Trintne of May 15, 1885, records the pay- 
ment by this gentleman of some $388,000 to creditors 
who had accepted fifty cents on the dollar in full set- 
tlement of a 875,000 failure in 1874, and had legally 
discharged him from any obligation to pay the bal 
ance. The payment of that balance, however, has 
not only proved his striet Integrity, but has given his 
business a prestige and made it a sueceess, Good for 
tune has smiled upon him and he accepts the results 
in an unassuming manner, while making life easier 
for others with his simall profits and quick sales, 
Horman & Co's stock will repay inspection. They 
own their fine building and express themselves as 
highly pleased with the trade at their stores this sea 
son, and particularly with the business of this West 
St. Paul location. 


Lawton Block. 

The very handsome and substantial building, of 
which an engraving appears in this issue, is located 
on the corner of Dakota and Chicago avenues, West 
St. Paul. It was built during the past summer by Al- 
bert M. Lawton, whose confidence in West Side pro- 
perty has never wavered. The building cost $25,000, 
and was occupied as soon as completed. The first story 
is oecupied by the West Side Bank, of which A. M. 
Lawton is vice-president, and by Lawton Bros., who 
are engaged in the real estate and loan business. The 
firm is composed of Albert M. Lawton and Charles B. 
Lawton. ‘They have made heavy purchases of West 
Side property, and have also built considerably in that 
locality. They sell on easy terms, thus enabling per- 
sons of limited means to secure homes which they 
could not have had otherwise, and at the same time by 
so doing, have rapidly increased the value of the un- 
sold property. Lawton Bros., are now offering to 
build substantial structures, with steam power, for 
any manufacturing or wholesale business that will 
lease for a term of years. They invest largely of east- 
ern capital and the success of their investments has 
enabled them to control a very large amount of such 
business. The Lawton Brothers were both born in 
this State and have lived over twenty years on the 
West Side, thus they have become better posted as to 
localities than any other firm there. They are also en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brick, of which they have 
made about 3,000,000 this season. The Lawton Bro- 
thers were the prime movers in the organization of 
the West Side Bank, which commenced business three 
months ago with a capital of $50,000 which has since 
been increased to $100,000. The bank is doing a 
very prosperous business and the stock is being sought 
for by many observers. 


The Holland & Thompson Manufacturing Co. 


An establishment that is bound to hold a leading 
and prominent position in its line in the Northwest 
has been located at South Park, West St. Paul, re- 
cently by the Holland & Thompson Manufacturing 
Company, whichis the first to introduce here a_ brass 
works where steam and gas fittings, together with 
engineers’ and machinists’ supplies are manufactured. 
It does a general business in steam heating apparatus, 
engine trimmings, Holland’s patent tubular boilers, 
and Holland’s patent valves, lubricators, cups and 
self-oilers, Thompson’s patent low water indicator, 
and, among other supplies, packing and oline com- 
pound. Thegoods of this company have stood the 
most trying tests, especially in its competition for con- 
tracts for U. S. Navy supplies. They have received 
the highest awards when exhibited at many exposi- 
tions and state fairs. Holland’s patent tubular 
boiler for low pressure steam heating, is not a com- 
plex affair, and does a large amount of work with 
but little fuel. The Holland & Thompson Manu- 
facturing Company have recently fitted the residences 
of Messrs. Merriam and Magoffin: the Ryan Drug 
Company, Franklin School, and other prominent 
buildings, with steam heating apparatus. Its east- 
ern house is located at Troy, N. Y., where its manu- 
factures have been long and favorably known. Its 
officers are: John F. Thompson, President; Dr. J. 
H. Bryant, Vice-President; Capt. T. Holland Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. V. C. Gilman has been con- 
nected lately with this concern, to manage the finan- 
cial affairs of each of these establishments, in St. 
Paul. The popularity of the Oline compound for 
lubricating purposes is attested by the advertisements 


CHARLES LATHAM, 
Suildinge Mover, 


OFFIcE: Saturday Evening News, 103 Dakota Ave., 
and A. L. Lewis’ Real Estate Office, 102 Dakota Ave. 


WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Telephone connection. 
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for large quantities of this lubricator, just published 
in the New Vor Berald for nee in the TT S. Navi 

‘The active demand for the 
valves and boilers can be realized from the 
it is now two months behind in its orders. 


fact that 
With im- 


Holland & Thompson | 


| 





proved machinery and additional facilities, however, | 


it will soon be ready forall emergencies 


Ickler & Benedict. 


The partnership of Messrs, Lekler & Benedict in the 


real estate and loan business was the resultof a long 
ind lasting friendship, growing out of their acquaint 

ance at Union Collewe, Sehenectady, New York, 
where for four years they were both roommates and 
classmates The senior partner, John lekler, was 
born In New Ilaven, Conn., and from there moved 
with his parents direct to St. Paul, Tle was educated 
here inthe publie schools and graduated from the St 

Paul High School before entering college In view 
of his father’s feeble health, Mr. lekler, upon leaving 
college, took charge of the paternal estate and con 

ducted the farm and dairy until his finances enabled 
him to engage in some more congenial work. When 
he found that a partner was desirable he selected his 
college mate as a most fortunate acquisition. Mr. 
Benedict was born at South Market, Conn., and 
added many to his list of eastern friends during 
his service as naturalist of the United States Fish 
Commission, onboard the steamer Albatross, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. 

These gentlemen are shrewd and conservative. 
They have fitted up a very attractive office and have 
enjoyed great success. They have already contracted 
considerable business for sastern parties, both in ne- 
gotiating of mortgage loans and in investments in 
real property. Their office is at 147 Dakota Avenue, 
where they offer for sale a large list of desirable busi- 
ness, residence and acre property. They have them- 
selves platted three additions to St. Paul where they will 
sell lots or blocks on long time and very easy payments. 


A Representative Firm. 

Among St. Paul’s many real estate dealers, none 
hold a more prominent position than Harrison & 
Handy, of 137 E. Sixth St., Hotel Ryan, and Hotel 
St. Louis building, Duluth. This live and enterpris- 
ing firm has control of nearly a thousand acres in and 
around St. Paul, which has been placed on the mar- 
ket, and is now selling rapidly. In Lake Como and 
White Bear property these gentlemen have done a 
vast amount of business, and will do more in future. 
They are also handling the Ryan Syndicate Park 
property, on the West Side, with other lands in that 
locality. In the northwestern part of the city, also, 
are they largely interested. One tract of eighty acres, 
half of which is platted, is known as Harrison & 
Handy’s addition. Pike Island, their property, near 
Fort Snelling, containing 200 acres will be a park. 

The Duluth interests of this firm are also very ex- 
tensive; they have made the transfers of over 600 
acres of the most valuable land adjoining that pros- 
perous city. They have been, and are, enabled to 
transact an immense amount of business, through 
their connection with eastern capitalists, that smaller 
firms, not having these advantages, could not touch. 

Their advertisement will be found on the last page 
of the cover of THE NORTHWEST. 





A Big Institution. 

One of the largest establishments of its kind in 
the Northwest, is that of the Ryan Drug Co., on 
East Third Street. Since the fire last winter, when 
nothing was left but the bare blackened walls and a 
mountain of rubbish, an interior has been fitted up 
which is extremely handsome in appearance, as _ well 
as convenient and roomy. All five floors and base- 
ment, 50x150 feet in size, are filled with every vari- 
ety of goods known to the trade. 

Their great specialty now is window-glass, and the 
vast quantity of that useful article which they ship in 
a month during the busy season would surprise the 
average citizen. This house also imports direct, 
many of its specialties, among which are brushes, and 
extracts. A very extensive business is done in rail- 
road supplies, in the way of lubricating oils; and as 
general Northwestern agents for Henry Thayer & 
Co’s. goods, they have a decided advantage. 

The trade of this house covers the whole North- 
west, including Wisconsin, Wyoming and Nevada. 
They have seven men on the road constantly, whose 
yearly sales aggregate above a million. 





Thos. Simpson of Perham, Minn. is one of the 
most practical and successful real estate agents in the 
Northwest. Mr. Simpson having personally exam- 
ined hundreds of thovsands of acres of N. P. R. R. 
lands is prepared to give the best satisfaction to both 
investors and actual settlers wishing to purchase good 
lands in Minnesota. 


On the margin of page thirty-two will be found the 
advertisement of the St. Paul Steam Dye Works. It is 
the oldest institution of the kind in the Northwest, 
and perfectly reliable. 


A REMARKABLE RIVER. 


“Never took a trip up the Missouri Rive: ?” asked a 
traveling man of two English tourists who were West- 
ward bound on a Northern Paeifie train. 

“Nevah, you know,” responded one of the foreign 


| travelers, ‘This is our first journey, you know in 
this blasted country,” 

“Well, there are some remarkable things about 
the river,” continued the travellng man that will 
be worth your while to visit Now, to begin with, 

| you know it is very awift, ao ewift, in faet, that If a 
person falls in and drowns his body is seldom ever 





wift that it carries the 
sreel thee 


recovered The current 4“) 
lifeless remains down the 
only hope for recovering them ts floater will 
come tothe top and at 
come town miles and miles below the place of the ae 
eldent.” 

Most remarkable,” 
ers, 

“But that is not what L started out to tell you,’ 
said the traveling man. “‘Lintended to tell you of 
the crooked course of that stream. It is the longest 
river in the world if measured by itserooks and turns, 
and is only respectable in length if measured in a 
straight line from its source to its mouth. Its bends 
are something wonderful, and, of course, make a 
journey up and downon a steamboat, something to be 
dreaded, As a sample of the bends, I remember one 
not far above Omaha, that is seventy-five miles around 
and only three-quarters of a mile through. In fact 
you can see the river across the neck of land.  Pass- 
engers very often get off and spend a day in hunting 
and walking across, catch the boat she comes 
around the bend. You should come down the Mis- 
souri and see some of its beauties.” 

‘We'll make a note of that,” remarked one of the 
interested auditors, ‘tand see it on our way back,.don’t 
you know.”—St. Paul Globe. 
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DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS.—Among the Dakota 
farmers who have visited Duluth this season to make 
arrangements for the shipment of their wheat, the 
Duluth Herald mentions the following: J. W. 
Dwight, of Wahpeton, who had under cultivation this 
year 1,650 acres which yielded him over 33,000 bush- 
els: J. B. Gill, of Wheatland, 970 acres, which 
yielded 25,260 bushels; J. S. Stack, Colfax, 400 
acres, or 10,400 bushels; J. W. Green, Fargo, 1,200 
or 30,000 bushels; Ebon Young, Tower City, two 
sections or 25,000 bushels; Oliver Dalrymple, 12,000 
or 250,000 bushels; and T. S. Woodruff, Wahpeton, 
1,450 acres or 33,250 bushels. 


* 
ied 


LApy VotTEers.—In the U. 8S. District Court of the 
Fourth Judicial District of Washington Territory, 
began and held at North Yakima on the 11th day of 
October, the Hon. George Turner, Judge presiding, 
upon a question touching the qualifications of woman, 
born in a foreign country and not a citizen, to sit in 
the capacity of a juror, Judge Turner held and de- 
cided that if the husband of the woman was a citizen 
and an elector, the woman acquired the same status 
as that of the husband, thereby being entitled to vote 
and sit as a juror. 
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A SErrIous MIsTAKE.—Some ignoramus from Bung- 
town was traveling through Heppner Monday, when 
his team grew faint for want of something to brace 
up their inner man. He calmly glanced at the sign 
in front of this office, listened a moment to the mur- 
mur of the main-strength power press and then asked 
if we had any baled hay for sale. With an averrge 
of two editors to every fourteen other people in Ore- 
gon, it seems hard to think that there are men who 
don’t know a printing office from a hay press. —Hepp- 
ner Gazette. 
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MONTANA MILLIONAIRES.—The rich men of Mon- 
tana may be sized up about as follows: W. A. Clarke, 
of Butte, $5,000,000; Sam Broadwater, $1,500,000; 
Gov. Hauser, $2,000,000: Tommy Cruse, $1,500,000: 
A. J. Davis, $400,000; Jim Murray, $1,000,000; and 
cow millionaires, real estate and prospective too 
numerous to tabulate. 





One of the most important steps which has been 
taken in the direction of Duluth’s future commercial 
supremacy is the decision of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, of Pennsylvania to make Duluth its ter- 
minus. The Lehigh Valley Company will build im- 
mense docks on Rices Point, and its huge ships will 
be employed in carrying coal from its great docks at 
Buffalo, which are to be enlarged to accommodate 
the Duluth business. The real magnitude of this 
enterprise and its effect upon Duluth can scarcely 
be computed. It will bring to our city millions of 
money and afford work for hundreds of artisans and 
laborers.—Duluth Herald. 
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XW CC... 
3607 Jackson St.. 


ST. PAUL, 


Real kistate 


—AND— 


Loan Agents, 


We make investments in St. Paul 
property for our clients, which invari- 
ably return them handsome profits. In 
our list will be found some of the rarest 
bargains in West St. Paul, the most 
rapidly growing section of the city. 


We also negotiate first mortgages 
on City Property, worth at least double 
the face value of the mortgage, netting 


6 Per Gent., 
7 Per Cent. and 
8 Per Cent. 


All collections and remittances of 
interest and principal are made with- 
out charge. No capital is wasted in 
premiums. Matters intrusted to us 
by non-residents receive careful and 


prompt attention. 


The earliest investments will secure 
the largest profits. 


We invite correspondence, and will 
consider it a pleasure to furnish 


additional information. 
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WEST ST. PAUL BUSINESS NOTES. 


Paul Martin & Co. 


We publish a portrait of Paul Martin, Treasurer of 
the West Side Citizens Union, who was the first to 
engage in the real estate business on the West Side, in 
1881, since which time his operations have been phe- 
nomenally successful, and those who have observed 
his career have discovered in him will power and 
business ability far above the general average. He 
first reached St. Paul on July 5, 1873, and then began 
work in the lithographing establishment of Berlandi 
& Bott at $10 per week. By achange in the business 
he soon went into the employ of the Pioneer Press, 
and remained eight years, until he started the real 
estate office on the West Side in 1881. He then 
formed the West Side Land and Improvement Com- 
pany—capital stock $50,000, $7,000 paid in—brought 
this stock to a par value in two years without further 
cost to the stockholders, and then retired from its 
business management on account of his increasing 
interests. His method of purchasing large tracts of 
land and selling homes therefrom to mechanics and 
others, on monthly installments, has been eminently 
satisfactory. He has never foreclosed a mortgage, 
although he has taken property back from purchasers, 
often paying them an advance on their investment. 
He has probably built more houses in St. Paul than 
any other individual. He has made very heavy in- 
vestments for bankers and other capitalists of St. 
Paul and elsewhere and by his careful, conservative 
management, holds their business. In June, 1885, 
he formed the Capital City Real Estate and Improve- 
ment Company, which from a capital of $50,000 has 
increased, by his shrewd investments, to a value of 
$200,000. He is both reliable and popular. His age 
is twenty-nine years, having been born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on June 12th, 1857. He has associated his two 
brothers, Peter and Henry, with him in business and 
given them each one-third interest under the firm 
name of Paul Martin & Co., which does a general 
real estate, loan and insurance business, corner of 
Dakota and Fairfield Avenues. Paul Martin is now 
erecting a new building on Dakota Avenue, near 
Colorado Street, of which we give an illustration. 
It will cost $25,000. 


A. L. Lewis. 


Enterprise and energy has won many friends for 
A. L. Lewis, President of the Citizens Union of 
West St. Paul. His portrait appears with this article. 
A brief biography of this gentleman states that he 
was born in the northern part of Pennsylvania, Dec. 
14th, 1856, and resided on his father’s farm until he 
reached the age of fourteen years, when he entered 
the Normal school at Mansfield, from which he grad- 
uated with high honors, although second youngest in 
his class. Mr. Lewis subsequently taught school for 
three years and then entered newspaper life, follow- 
ing that profession until last March at which time he 
was senior partner and editor of the ‘‘News” of West 
St. Paul. Hesold his interest in that paper and im- 
mediately engaged in the real estate business in which 
he has since been remarkably successful. During a 
residence of five years in West St. Paul he has al- 
ways held the respect and esteem of the citizens. He 
was their Republican nominee foralderman last year 
but as the ward was overwhelmingly Democratic his 
defeat was a natural consequence. He polled the 
full vote of his party. Mr. Lewis is married, has a 
comfortable home and being still in the twenties, has 
a long and useful life before him. 


M. Bruggeman’s Valuable Brewery. 


One of the most prominent buildings to be seen 
eye 


in the bird’s view is the extensive brew- 





M. BRUGGEMAN, PROPRIETOR OF THE BRUGGEMAN 
BREWERY. 





ery of M. Bruggeman who has been in this com- 
manding location thirteen years. He selected this 
point on account of its greatdesirability for the brew- 
ing business. Splendid artesian water is obtainable 
there, a feature that, with extreme care inthe manu- 
facture of his beer, has made it an excellent reputa- 
tion for healthfulness and good quality. Mr. Brug- 
geman superintends the operations and uses his ex- 
perience of thirty-six years to great advantage. His 
cellars are continually stored with thousands of bar- 
rels of beer. His brewing property is extensive and 
valuable. He is also the owner of a large amount of 
real estate in other parts of the city. Mr. Bruggeman, 
whose portrait is published herewith was born Feb. 
14, 1828, at Beilstein, Prussia. The vigor and good 
judgment thatare indicated by his portrait are prom- 
inent traits of his character. His son, John Brugge- 
man, assists him in the business which is growing 
with marvelous rapidity. 


Anthony Yoerg’s Model Brewery. 


The oldest brewer now engaged in that line of 
business here is Anthony Yoerg, who came to Min- 
nesota in 1849 and immediately began brewing in St. 
Paul. He has continued in that vocation ever since, 
removing his brewing establishment to West St. Paul 
in 1871 where, selecting a picturesque location— 
shown in illustration—he secmed excellent facilities 
for the successful manufacture of beer, as well asa 
large and beautiful building site. His sagacity and ex- 
perience are now being amply rewarded. Hisdry, clean 
cellars, tunneled into the soft white sand rock that un- 
derlies the bluffs, are very extensive and occupy more 
space than that which is taken up by his large brewery 
and outbuildings. His entire establishmentis supplied 
by first-class artesian wells with pure water that makes 
fine qualities of beer. The feature of scrupulous 
cleanliness is observable throughout his establishment. 
The machinery, tanks and vats are constantly kept 





A. L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF THE WEST ST. PAUL CITIZENS 
UNION. 


clean and bright and none could be more careful to 
keep dirt and all deleterious substances from their 
product than the Yoerg’s. The city has rapidly grown 
around the above property, above which handsome 
residences now crown the bluff-tops; among them be- 
ing the abodes of Anthony Yoerg and his sons; An- 
thony Yoerg, Jr., the manager of the business and 
Wm. Yoerg, who has the bottling establishment from 
which large quantities of Pilsener, Extra Pale, 
Culmbacher, Export and other grades of beer are 
delivered. Mr. Anthony Yoerg is still active, although 
seventy years of age, and can usually be found during 
business hours attending to the interests of this splen- 
did brewery plant. His sons are, like their father, 
highly respected for energy, integrity and ability. 
The Yoerg’s are willing to place their products in 
comparison with any other makes of beer in the mar- 
ket and, notwithstanding a recent expenditure of 
$25,000 for new machinery they will erect a new 
malt house and extend their brewery next season. 


South Park—A Pleasant Location. 


It has become apparent even to the casual observer, 
that since the completion of the Minnesota & North- 
western Railroad, and since the motor line has been 
running its accomodation trains, the strip of land, 
with such enticing residence and building sites, lying 
contiguous to the these rails and extending along the 
west bank of the Mississippi for several miles south 
of the St. Paul depot, would rapidly grow into dis- 
tinction as a valuable suburb of the city. This has 
already been especially true of South Park, in the 
Clark and Bryantsyndicate tract, which was consid- 
ered a suburb, although only a few minutes ride from 
the great business center. Now, with the machine 
shops of the ‘‘Minnesota & Northwestern”, with man- 
ufacturing establishments already under operation, 
and with property quickly passing into the hands of 
those who are improving it with business houses and 
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PAUL MARTIN, TREASURER WEST ST. PAUL CITIZENS 


UNION. 


residences, this so-called suburb, South Park, rises 
importantly and induces still further investments of 
sapital. Its convenient and pleasant location amply 
justifies the name it bears and a continued prosperity 
is freely prophesied for this growing and notable 
motor line station. Its natural advantages for steam- 
boat landings and general purposes led to its discoy- 
ery as a townsite years ago, but with the advent of 
the new railroad and with the active operations of the 
new holders—the Clark and Bryant syndicate, man- 
aged by Messrs. A. E. and C. W. Clark and F. H. 
Bryant—the advance movement in business and resi- 
dence features of South Park have been particularly 
noticeable. 





The West Side Furniture Co. 


Is located at No. 181 Dakota Ave. Its managers 
were the first to establish a first-class furniture house 
among the West Siders. 

The first in point of size and excellence of stock. 

The first to provide a place to furnish a house com- 
plete in one bill. 

The first to sell goods for cash at cash value. 

The first to make prices so low that competition 
can not go under and live. 

The first in all points of interest to the purchaser 
—and in view of the above facts they hope to be the 
first called on when goods are required in their line. 
It will be their constant aim to keep such goods as 
their patrons may demand, and to furnish others on 
short notice. They have the gratifying assurance in 
the amount of trade already transacted, that the peo- 
ple of the West Side appreciate an honest endeavor 
to build up a trade on their side of the river. The 
stock of the West Side Furniture Co. will be in- 
creased as the demands require. 

Remember they carry a full line of furniture in 
walnut, mahogany, antique oak, and light finish from 
some of the very best factories of the United States. 
Parlor goods to suit the purchaser, in silks, plushes, 
vallours, ete. They also have a good line of heating 
and cook stoves. Cooking utensils, crockery, glass- 
ware, library lamps, glass lamps, ete., and solicit a 
call whether you wish to buy or not. West Side 
Furniture Co. No. 181 Dakota Ave. 





P. R. McDonnell. 


Mr. P. R. McDonnell has recently erected, corner 
Ohio and George Streets, the building we illustrate. 
On arriving in the city in 1880 he concluded to invest 
in Sixth Ward lots at the first opportunity, and in 
May 1881 he made this initial purchase of two lots 
from Wm. Dawson. He built a frame building 
thereon, which is still used in the grocery busi- 
ness. At that time very few people were living in 
his neighborhood so he bought additional lots and 
built upon them houses which he sold on easy pay- 
ments. Thus he caused a large settlement and rapid 
improvement. He also assisted others to build by 
becoming responsible for their lumber bills and it is 
generally acknowledged that through his energy 
that section of the Sixth Ward became one of 
the most thriving parts of the city. Although he 
has found a few who would take advantage of his 
generous nature he continues his plan of improve- 
ment believing that his equitable methods will win 
in the long run. Mr. McDonnell is now doing 4 
prosperous grocery business at 115 Dakota Avenue, 
and in his above-mentioned new building. He is 
also General Agent of the National Life Insurance 
Company of Columbus, Ohio. 





Mullen & Bond. 

When Alex Mullen started in West St. Paul two 
years ago, many predicted a failure. He sold over 
$50,000 worth of dry goods in the last year. Mullen 
& Bond’s stores are located at 112 and 400 Dakota 
Avenue. 
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LANGEVIN & ARMOUR SYNDICATE PARK. 


Eleven Hnndred Lots in this Beautiful Suburban Park have just been put on the Market at from $100 to $200, which will be sold 
on the following terms: One-third Cash; balance in one and two years, or in quarterly or monthly payments. This property is 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT, ten minutes’ ride by Motor from the business centre of the City, 
and is the very Best Investment offered at the present time. Investments for non-residents a specialty. Call on, or address, 

Reference: Any Bank in St. Paul. Cc. W. LANCEVIN & CO., 


41 E. 4th Street, Union Block, 
aE E eS —— 
Za Zi RIVER—— 











St. Paul, Minn. 














































































































































































































































































































MINNEHAHA 


JAMES P. MULVEHILL, E. J. HEIMBACH, A ‘. LEWI WIS, _ 


Livery and Boarding Stable,| BOOTS AND SHOES, |. scans ithe 


WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. 
102 Dakota Avenue, = gy 


Horses Bought and Sold. Prices Reasonable. | six TH WARD, e - ST. PAUL. 
Telephone call, 265-2 WEST FILLMORE AVE. 
—- - CHAS. MATHEIS & CoO., 


SOMERS & SACHE, beans 


Carpets, Oil Cloths, Wall Paper! 


R ] E t t Pe favo Retake cad Deatkane. 102 Dakota Ave., 
Ca ie “ eC ce. Dakota & Chicago Ave., t West St Paul, Minn. 


P. SATTLER, or Yr, 


TENVOORDE BROS., WEST ST.PAUL, -  - MINN. 


164 Dakota Avenue, In Meyer's New Block hmetialacaagiaies 


ies Ag ents, mam 


Staple & Fi ancy Groceries, Have bargains in Vacant and Improved Property 




















Fruits, Flour, Butter, Eggs, Etc., Coffee & Teas, in all parts of the city. 
100 Dakota Avenue, - ST. PAUL, MINN. WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. . . 
. U . {= Come and prove our merchandise and our prices. Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 





ALEX. MULLEN. T. 8S. BOND. 


West Side Property a Specally,|  sexrew & BOND, | 
Meee Pioneer by Goods House,| Money to Loan! 


AGENTS 112 Dakota Ave. aco, AT CTT “IT DATING 

WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. AT CURRENT RATES, 

St. Paul Homestead Company LPNs BO: | nox 3 
AND THE GOLD EAGLE In any amount desired. Parties in the East having 
money to loan are invited to correspond with us. 


Wildwood Park Association. One-Price Clothing House ! | We can get you eight per cent. per annum with ample 


first real estate mortgage security. 














Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises We make our own collections. 
("Investments made and Money Loaned for non- —____—__— A. L. LEWIS 
residents. H. L. LEVY & CO., Proprietors, ate F 
68 Dakota Ave., - WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. PAUL BARREL Co., L S, J.J. CULLEN. C. H. HOULTON. 
W. McNELLI UL UL 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of C. Dieater Go Cc LEN & HO TON, 





Tight Barrels and Kegs, | News, Books and Stationery, |Real Estate, Lumber! 
Fine Cigars and Tobacco, a 
104 to 110 West Fairfield Avenue, 108 DAKOTA AVE., " ‘ ST. PAUL, MINN. Bell’s Block, cor. Fairfield & Dakota Aves., 


WEST ST. PAUL, - - MINN. SCHOOL BOOKS A SPECIALTY. WEST ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 
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A GREAT AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT HOUSE. 


Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


It is mainly owing to the efforts and great energy of 
this company’s Vice-President and General Manager, 
J. H. Burwell, that has won for it the reputation 
that it has and the distinction of being the largest 
agricultural implement jobbing house in the North- 
west. Faithful attention to the details characterizing 
Mr. Burwell’s management has enabled him to place 
his company in the lead from the very commence- 
ment, a position it now maintains with a prospective 
indefinite continuance of supremacy. The business 
of the firm has developed with the growth of the 
Northwest and the far West. The management has 
been quick to learn the needs of the agriculturists 
and to promptly and cheaply supply the demands with 
a superior article. The business of supplying agri- 
cultural implements and farm machinery is among 
the most important commercial pursuits in St. Paul 
—the base of supplies to the almost limitless grain- 
growing region tributary. A firm which gains the 
confidence of the agricultural population of the West 
must be one which is guided by the strictest honesty 
in business transactions and the most honorable 
methods in the pursuit of patronage. To the posses- 
sion of these qualities in the highest degree we at- 
tribute a great deal of the wonderful success of Mast, 
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WLEMENTS, AGRICULTURAL IMP 


ness in the matter of furnishing this vast region with 
goods at a low price, which no competitor can suc- 
cessfully resist. Their endeavor is to supply all 
standard and approved agricultural implements and 
machinery. The implements and machinery handled 
by them embrace about everything known to modern 
agriculture,including the celebrated Buckeye seeders, 
Buckeye drills, Buckeye cultivators, sulky hay rakes, 
Buckeye force pumps, Buckeye iron turbine and 
wind engines, Buckeye lawn mowers, iron fencing, 
Buford plows and gang plows, Buford sulky plows, 
Buford cultivators, Buford harrows, land rollers, 
scrapers, Buford Nebraska breakers, the Foos port- 
able forges, scientific feed mills, feed cutters, corn 
planters, broad-cast seeders, and in fact, all the cele- 
brated productions of P. P. Mast & Co., Mast, Foos 
& Co. and the Rock Island Plow works. Also boss 
harrows, bain wagons, spring wagons, buckboards, 
ete. On the occasion of a visit to their establishment 
by the agricultural editor of our magazine, a bewil- 
dering sight of a seemingly endless variety of ma- 
chinery and implements was presented to the view. 
As we inspected floor after floor of their immense es- 
tablishment we could not but wonder at the ingenuity 
displayed in the production of devices to facilitate 
and cheapen the work of carrying on the farm and 
lessen the labor of the operatives. And after exam- 
ining into the merits of many of the modern, and es- 
pecially the more recent inventions of new machin- 
ery and implements for the farm, our mind was fore- 
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HBBADQUARTERS OP MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL CO., CORNER BROADWAY AND THIRD STREETS, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
TWO AND A HALF ACRES OF FLOORAGE. THE LARGEST AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT JOBBING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


Buford & Burwell Co. Over all the vast region of 
Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin, Northwestern Iowa, 
Dakota, Montana, Oregon and Washington Territory, 
the name of Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. is the syn- 
onym of honesty and fair dealing, and as such their 
word is all that is required as to the quality of an ar- 
ticle or the fairness of the price. 

Representatives of Toe Nortruwest MAGAZINE 
have, in their travels through almost every section of 
the Northwest country, heard this opinion many 
times expressed by farmers and business men when 
St. Paul business houses were being discussed. The 
illustration presented on this page will give the 
reader an idea of the headquarters of this enterpris- 
ing and progressive company. The building is es- 
pecially constructed for the convenient conduction of 
their business, and is one of the largest warehouses 
in the Northwest. It is eighty feet in width by two 
hundred in length and four stories in height, with 
basement,—practically five stories. A side track, on 
a level with the first floor, and connecting with rail- 
road yards, runs along the north side of the building, 
which, combined with other superior advantages en- 
joyed by the firm, among which is the fact of their 
close connection with P. P. Mast & Co.. and Mast, 
Foos & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, and the Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island. Ill., all of which firms 
are manufacturers of many of the different lines of 
goods handled by the St. Paul house, and also the 
further fact that St. Paul is the great railroad center 
of the Northwest, which allows them a very marked 
advantage in the way of freights, gives Mast, Buford 
and Burwell Co. a leverage op Northwestern busi- 








ibly convicted of the fact that he who neglects to 
avail himself of the benefit of them will greatly fall 
behind his more progressive neighbor, who does take 
advantage of them, in the product and profit of the 
farm. In addition to agricultural implements and 
machinery, the firm makes a specialty of fine car- 
riages, phetons, buggies, hotel busses, delivery wag- 
ons, lumbermen’s sleds, railroad barrows, scrapers, 
horse powers, portable forges, power blowers, feed 
mills, ete. They have recently added to their other 
lines of goods that of harness, and have as complete 
a stock as any in the Northwest, embracing all kinds 
of single buggy harness, express harness, double car- 
riage harness, double and single team harness, ambu- 
lance harness, coach and carriage harness, barouche 
and coupe harness, single and double wagon harness, 
ete. They also make a specialty of pumps, in- 
cluding shallow and deep well pumps, as also all 
other varieties of pumps. Also an endless variety of 
forks, rakes and hoes, including the celebrated make 
of the Sanford Fork and Tool Company, of Court- 
land, N. Y. 
enumerating all the different articles in which Mast, 
Buford & Burwell Co. excel, for to do so would fill 
every page of the present issue of our magazine. 
But if the farmer, lumberman, merchant, stockman, 
miner or contractor wishes to be thoroughly posted as 
to which is the best and latest in every device and 
implement which enters into the successful cenduct 
of his calling, he should send for the illustrated cata- 
logues of Mast, Buford & Burwell Co., which they 
will gladly send free to any address to any part of 
the country. 


But the reader must excuse us from, 





NORTHWESTERN PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 


DvutvuTH is to have aclub house costing %15,000. The 
membership will include the leading business men of the 
city. 


Tuts year has witnessed a remarkable boom in Duluth 
lumber, and the lumbermen express confidence in the 
future as making Duluth one of the leading markets of 
the world. Local consumption has been surpassed this 
season by foreign, a circumstance never before known 
in Duluth’s lumber history. Minnesota lumber has 
found its way to Chicago and New York this year and 
there are at present several eastern orders aggregating a 
large amount which will necessarily go unfilled.—Duluth 
Herald. 


THE Minneapolis Exposition which closed October 2d, 
was a brilliant success from first to last. The attendance 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and during 
the last week of the Fair the interest and enthusiasm in 
the city was so great that little business was transacted 
and the entire week was make almost a continuous holi- 
day. Chas. M. Palmer, the enterprising publisher of the 
Northwestern Miller, has been elected Director General for 
the ensuing year by the Board of Directors and the Ex- 
position of 1887 will be managed by him. Mr. Palmer isa 
man of genius and force and he will be sure to introduce 
new features that will give the Fair fresh vitality. 
From the Exposition treasurer's papers we have gathered 
the following items: Actual admissions, exclusive of ex- 
hibitors and employes 254,230, of these, 133,352 went into 
the art gallery. Daily total average of attendance, 8,012; 
at the art exhibit, 3,704. Largest ticket attendance, Sept. 
25th, 18,415. Smallest, Aug. 26th 2,857. First day, 8,410; last. 
17,212. Largest visit to art gallery, Sept. 25th, 7,749; small- 
est, Aug. 25th, 1,302. First day, 3,094; last, 6,246. Receipts 
for first week, $9,591.17; last, $18,573.63. Daily average, 
$2,219.02. Total receipts $79,884.75. 


THE BANNER CountTy.—We take pride in again present- 
ing to our readers the plain and unlavished statement 
that Becker County is unquestionably the banner wheat 
county of the State, and also fully lays over any locality 
that our neighboring Territory of Dakota possesses. 
Everywhere in this county the reports have been handed 
into us of high yields, averaging in all cases about thirty 
bushels per acre, andin some instances reaching fifty 
bushels peracre. The quality is also ““A No. 1 Hard,” and 
these facts can all be fully substantiated. In addition to 
this leading cereal, the other grains, such as barley, rye, 
corn, etc., have all yielded large crops, and of good quali- 
ty. The stock raising industry has gained greatly in im- 
portance within the past year, and bids fair to continue 
so.—Detroit Record. 





Dakota, 


THE Medora Cow Boy notes among the improvements of 
that frontier town the completion of a court house, with 
chilled steel cells, “warranted in every particular.” 


In the sleepy eastern towns if a farmer would bring 
wheat to market and say that he had come fifty miles 
they would think him crazy. Such things are an every- 
day occurrence here in the finest country under the sun. 
—New Rockford Transcript. 


MINTON, the new town atthe Second Crossing of the 
Missouri River, which will be the end of the Manitoba 
track this year on the extension west of Devils Lake, 
has been laid out and business has commencnd. As 
usual the first business or calling to get a foothold are 
the saloons and those other nameless institutions which 
usually follow in their wake. Itis a fact though a mel- 
ancholly one, that these institutions are the precursors of 
the boasted onward civilization of the white man, and as 
the great, intelligent and powerful Caucasian moves for- 
ward and ‘penetrates the territory of the aboriginals of 
America, the first institution he plants is the dram shop. 
—Moorhead News. 





Montana. 


HELENA has now a street railroad in operation from 
the railway station to the principal business streets. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that Livingston, from all ap- 
pearances, is enjoying a steady growth. A number of 
costly buildings are being erected this year. 


It is said that the branch line of the Northern Pacific 
which is proposed to Marysville will leave the main line 
at Birdseye, eight miles west of Helena, and will be about 
eleven miles in length. 


MONTANA CATTLE IN BRITISH TERRITORY.—From arti- 
cles in our stock exchanges, we think that 30,000 head is 4 
moderate estimate of the number of cattle sent to the 
Northwest Territory this summer. All seem agreed that 
the range is no better there and the only advantage is 
that a man controls his own range and can do as he 
pleases with it. The exodus shows pretty clearly that 
the Montana ranges are pretty well stocked, as the ex- 
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pense of moving is considerable and the benefits to be 
derived would not be sufficient to justify the move, if 
there was perfect safety in staying on the old ranges. 
The 30,000 head can then be considered as the surplus of 
the Montana ranges, which has, so to speak, slopped over 
into Canada.—Medora Cow Boy. 


J.H. CONRAD, a Montana cattle man, who recently 
visited the British Northwest Territory, found that re- 
gion as a cow country to be inferior to Montana from the 
fact that winters are much more severe, but this, he 
thought was offset by the fact that each man has control 
of his own range and could prepare accordingly. 


A CURIOUS mineral spring has lately been discovered 
in the foothills of the mountains near Shonkin, Montana, 
the water of which is so impregnated with lime or other 
minerals as to cause petrefaction. A large bed of moss 
near the outlet is fresh and green on top but gradually 
becomes harder below until the bottom is perfectly pet- 
rified and upon being broken every filament and spray is 
perfect, affording beautiful specimens. 


Gov. HAUSER’S annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior gives a clear statement of the condition and 
needs of thé Territory. He estimates the wealth repre- 
sented by live stock at $50,000,000, and the present num- 
ber at 1,500,000 cattle, 130,000 horses, and 2,000,000 sheep, 
and considers the ranges fully stocked until extended by 
reduction of reservations. He considers the population 
of Montana on a conservative estimate, to be over 120,- 
000, and the products of the mines for the past year at 
$22,300,000. 


THAT alarge portion of the lands of Montana may be 
reclaimed by means of artesian well water, was demon- 
strated a few days ago by a successful artesian bore on a 
ranch north of the Yellowstone, which flows at the rate 
of eighty gallons per minute. With proper appliances 
the boring of such wells will not much exceed the aver- 
age cost of taking out ditches in the valleys. Aside from 
agriculture these wells will beof estimable value on 
stoek ranges where the surface supply is so uncertain. 
—Helena Live Stock Juurnal. 


HELENA is the metropolis of Montana; the home of 
Montana’s wealthiest men; the center of political and 
commercial power. Montana is destined to have one 
large city, equalling Denver or Omaha at least, and the 
finger of prophesy points toward Helena. While the 
mines are an adjunct of her greatness, Helena is not en- 
tirely dependent upon them. A few years will find it a 
railroad center of importance and a wholesale and distrib- 
uting point for a vast tributary country. It has taken 
some time to gain the confidence of capitalists, but that 
point has been reached and her future growth will not 
only be rapid but splendid and permanent. Her streets 
will be adorned with magnificent structures and, stately 
residences cover her hill-tops. Helena is citified.—Cor- 
respondence Lewistown Argus. 


Butte, the wonderful and wicked, looks like a “prairie 
dog town” from a distance. Itisacity built on several 
or more foothills,where a cock-roach could hardly subsist 
ordinarily. But the mines are there; the money is there, 
and hence the splendid city. It is a wonderful mining 
camp and may be for years, but we do not deem its fut- 
ure so secure as that of Helena. The closing down of one 
or two mines depresses business and causes alarm—es- 
pecially when such mines as the Anaconda and St. Law- 
rence cease operations. Capitalists are a little cautious in 
the matter of building and branching out in public enter- 
prises. If there is anything Butte needs badly, it is a 
first class-hotel. Itisa “long felt want’’ and should be 
supplied immediately. The city is good for thirty years, 
no doubt, and a first-class hotel would make a fortune in 
that time. Butte is a ““wide-open town.” Thereis a great 
field for labor open to the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation and other good people.—Correspondence Lewistown 
Argus. 





Idaho. 


THE Coeur d’Alene branch of the Northern Pacific de- 
flecting from Hauser Junction, about thirty miles east of 
Spokane Falls, is already built to Coeur d’Alene city, 
about half way to Wardner, its objective point. The rest 
of the way it will bea narrow gauge. The line when 
completed will be seventy-five miles long. 


A RECENT visitor to the Coeur d’ Alene mines, D. P. New- 
comb, of the Northern Pacific Express Co., said: “We 
are going to have a second Virginia City out there. Those 
leads at Wardner are wonderous for both size and rich- 
hess of ore. The placers of the district, too, are showing 
up in fine style. Wecarry out of the country from $10,000 
to $15,000 per week in gold dust. The Coeur d’Alenes are 
all right.” 


Work is rapidly progressing on the Spokane & Idaho 
Railroad. The new road leaves the N. P. line at a point 
two and a half miles east of the Idaho line and will have 
Ceur d'Alene for its terminus. It is to be 13% miles in 
length. It strikes across the prairie, leaving Little Falls 
about a mile to the south, skirts the military reservation 





and will terminate near the present steamboat landing, 
at Coeur d’Alene city, where extensive wharves will be 
constructed. 





Oregon. 


THE population of principal towns in Oregon is as fol- 
lows: Portland, 40,000; East Portland, 8,000; Astoria, 
6,000; Salem, 6,000; The Dalles, 4,000; Pendleton, 2,500; 
Baker City, 2,300; Corvallis, 2,000; Albany, 1,725; Eugene 
City, 1,700; Ashland, 1,600; Roseburg, 1,500; Oregon City, 
1,300 





Washington Territory. 


SPOKANE FALLS isa city. Yet the Chronicle mentions 
that two deer were shot in a residence street recently. 


T. F. PATTON, located about fifteen miles from Tacoma 
and two miles above Alderton, had this year about three 
acres in tobacco. This land raises 400 pounds to the acre. 
From one of his crops, Mr. Patton has sent in a previous 
season, samples to San Franctsco, for which he received 
forty cents per pound,or at the rate of $1,600 per acre. 


From Washington Territory to New York State isa 
long distance to ship horses to market, but it is done suc- 
cessfully. The firm of Hoxter & Newell has sent 1,400 
head this year from shipping points in Washington to the 
East. The last train load went to Geneva, New York. 
Another firm has shipped horses to Baltimore, Maryland, 
and to Lynchburg, Virginia. 


THE branch of the Northern Pacific main line from Cle- 
elum to the new coal mines in the Upper Yakima Valley 
is under contract and the railroad company has plac- 
ed an order with the coal company for 15,000 tons per day. 
The coal bed is over thirteen miles in extent and is said 
to be so superior to that mined further east on the North- 
ern Pacific that it will be shipped thither to grade up the 
latter. 


Bia GAME AND BiG TREES.—A writer in the Olympia 
Transcript, describing a mountain climb up the slopes of 
Mount Tacoma, mentions among the game of that region, 
white mountain goats, gray wolves, white mountain 
grouse, black-tailed deer and whistling woodchucks. Also 
speaks of cedar trees seventeen feet in diameter, and tall 
spar firs 200 feet high and only eighteen inches in diame- 
ter at tbe ground. 


THE switchback over the summit of the Cascade Mount- 
ains start up the mountain some forty or fifty feet below 
the tunnel. It crosses the Mosqueto Canyon over a 
trestle of 120 feet in height, and runs up the right side of 
Mosqueto Creek, andin a zigzag course, winds around 
among the hills and canyons for a distance of some seven 
miles. The switchback will be ready for the cars by the 
first of January. Every exertion is being made to ac- 
complish it. 


C. A. Jensen of Prosser, says that in addition to the 
twelve cars of horses shipped last week by Hoxter & 
Newell to Massachussetts, they will load at Prosser four 
more cars ina few weeks. This will make thirty-three 
cars of horses shipped from Prosser to the East this fall. 
They average in the East about $30 per head, and the to- 
tal shipments somprised about 760 head, making the val- 
uation $70,200. The freight on these amounted to $10,000. 
—Washington Farmer. 


SPINSTERS IN DEMAND.—So many men have taken 
Horace Greeley’s advice and gone West that the sexes are 
vastly out of proportion here. If some good samaritan 
will advise a goodly number of marriagable spinsters to 
come West and it is heeded the state of affairs may be- 
come balanced and a mutual accommodation will be the 
result. The bachelors will be suited, the country and 
society will be benefited and whole neighborhoods con- 
venienced.—Ellensburg Localizer. 


A Goop REGION FOR COLONIES.—Why don’t some of 
the Eastern tourists visit this section to establish colonies? 
No failure of crops, no earthquakes, no grasshoppers, no 
droughts, no labor strikes and no failure of hop crops. 
Plenty of good water, a fine climate, short winter, pure 
atmosphere, good timber, sociable people and good 
wages. Land, too, is not high, and plenty to be had. We 
invite the reader of these lines to visit this section and 
investigate. Dayton is a terminal point of the O. R. & N. 
Co. Railroad, and there is no difficulty in getting here. 
Living is cheaper than at any time since the coast was 
settled.—Dayton Chronicle. 





UNFAIR FREIGHT CHARGES—The Walla Walla Union 





dred pounds. Of this amount the Northern Pacific receives 
thirty-two cents a hundred for the 1,699 mile haul from 
St. Paul to Wallula, and the 0. R. & N. Co. receives 
the balance for the thirty-one mile haul from 
Wallula to Walla Walla. Suppose the paper is 
bought in Portland. The dealer in fixing his selling 
price, adds to his cost pricé the freight charge of 
sixty cents a hundred from St. Paul, of which amount 
the Northern Pacific received thirty-two cents for hauling 
the paper to Wallula, and the O. R. & N. Co. received 
twenty-eight cents for the 214 mile haul from Wallula to 
Portland. The Walla Walla man who buys paper in Port- 
land has to pay a “re-shipped” rate of ninety cents a hun- 
dred tothe O.R. & N.Co. In other words the Walla 
Walla man must pay $1.50 a hundred freight on paper 
whether he buys itin St. Paul or Portland. In either 
case the Northern Pacific obtains barely one-fifth of the 
freight money paid. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STREET. | 
NEw YORK, Oct. 5, 1886. { 


1885 1886 Increase 
Miles: Main Line and 
a 2691 2778 87 
$236,444.59 


Month of September. .$1,224,955.41 $1,461,400.00 
July 1 to Sept 30 3,196,255.50 3,787,783.62 591,528.12 


JAMES B. WILLIAMS, Second Vice-Prest. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEERS 


——4AND+— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Paeific R. B. Co. 

Gen Mert and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Paeific B. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


AISO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. M. STHHLE, 


Real Estate Agent 2 ® Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for East ern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
18 Wall St., New York. 


ee 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 











No 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances 


ic First Missouri an 
enorme pivisi on Firet, Morten age, Preferred pre 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 








WM. COURTENAY, 


Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. | 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 




















pays freight on its white pager shipped from St. Paul by ee LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. A | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad at the rate of $1.50 per hun- 
E. A. KREIDLER, FRED M. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land’ Office.) Land omy oe F een in, Selects 
and Locates Government and Railroad Land Notary Public. 


EB. A. KREIDLER c& Cco., 


Mites City, Montana, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
7 +4 road Lands ai Tr 


to locating and buying Rail 


for Farms and Ranches between Billings and 


ort Buford Reservation, 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 
REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 





ey Re 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 
Successors to WILSON & ROGERS, 
Robert Street, bet. Third and Fourth Streets, 
ST. PAUL, 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


; Hand Pumps, fron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


H. P. RUGG & CO., 


ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & C0, 


Pumps, Pipe, Mill and Rail- 
way Supplies. 


F. A. HEATH, 
Vice President. 


J. H. SANDERS, H. D. MatHews 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
Orricr, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


——AD— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & co. 


871 and 373 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn. 


AGER & CO., 
2 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 











MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


52: eee 


all Modern Improvements. 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 





One of the Largest Hotels ir the State. Steam Elevators and 
Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


ST. PAUL, a ° 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING. 


INSURES AGAINST 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., | 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
| FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1886, $1,261,829.33. 
ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. | «5. siceow. B.GIBERT, 


President. 


Printers’ Supplies! 





G. B, GILBERT, 
Secretary, 


W. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Treasurer, 





P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00, 


Successors to P. H. EELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established 1854, 
April, ’83—cu. 


St. Pavun, MInn. 








_“I advise parents to have all their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and type-writing. A shorthand 
writer who can typewrite his notes, would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’—CHARLES READE, On 
“Tuer ComING Man.” e 


REMINGTON TYPE-WRITERS. 


These machines have become an 
absolute necessity and the man who 
imo persists in using a pen when a Type- 
WSUSEN | jaie ss Writer could be used is not wise. 

sige elm Be They are manufactured as wellas 
WS | aoe | sold by WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & 
aa ~ BENEDICT. 
jl} lL BRANCH OFFICES: 


116 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
307 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, 


— ’ 


err 


cf 
\\a 
ee 









ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Etc. 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie a. 
104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


Orrice, 115 Krvzie Sr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses 
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W. D. WASHBURN, President. W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Palisade#Lincoln Mills, 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS. 


BRAN DS pgieert teins 


« 

Washburn’s Best, AAAA, Royal Rose, Balmoral, Lincoln, 
Nonpareil, Fifth Avenue, Magnolia, Saratoga, Paiisace, 

Beacon Street, Liberty Bell, Hawthorn, Sterling, Lyndale, 


ST, ANTHONY PARK | jy 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 

















—— THE —— 


ICAN CYCLOPACDIA 


Beautifully illustrated with more than Seven Thousand En- 
gravings and Maps. 


i i j i Cc lete to 1886, in t ty-seven royal octavo volumes of 
On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway | ,.“ cama J 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





4 














Is an invaluable repository of universal information and in 
itself constitutes a well-selected library. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 





A pamphlet containing a large number of specimen pages, 


8 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, APOLIS, maps and engravings, methods of ey | —— of editors, 
¢ revisers and contributors, together with full information as to 
61-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. prices and terms of payment, sent to any address. 
E. E. VAN AUKEN, 


637 Cedar Street, 
- - - - MINN. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED GROUNDS, GRADED 

STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC | oy paut, 

PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


TEE 
Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 
MUTUAL BENEFIT S0GIETY, 


OF NEW YORK, 





Cas. EL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, No. 233 Broadway, New York. 





317 Jackson Street, 


MINNESOTA’S PROGRESS. 


Hon. A. R. McGill in his speech accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of Minnesota, 
sketched the progress of the State during the past 
quarter of a century, saying: 

It is now something more than twenty-five years 
since I came to Minnesota. They have been event- 
ful years, checkered with ill and good fortune, with 
peace and war, with prosperity and adversity; yet 
withal they mark a quarter of a century of marvelous 
progress in the development of all the interests char- 
acterizing a vigorous and enlightened commonwealth. 
At the beginning of this period the entire population 
of the State was but 172,000; now it is not less than 
1,250,000. Then there was not a foot of railroad 
within the bounds of the State; now there are more 
than 7,000 miles, built at a cost of $252,558,000 and 
representing a value of twice that sum. The entire 
taxable property of the State, both personal and real, 
was then rated at less than $36,660,000; now, accord- 
ing to th» last assessment, its value exceeds $465,- 
000,000. The wheat crop of 1860—and it was a good 
crop, too—but little exceeded 5,000,000 bushels, while 
nowadays we consider it a poor year for wheat when 
the yield falls below 35,000,000 bushels, notwith- 
standing its comparative abandonment as a leading 
product in many parts of the state. St. Paul with 
her 8,000 population, was the principal town in the 
state and Minneapolis was but a straggling village; 


bined population comprises a fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the state. Itis not yet thirty years since 
Minnesota imported bread-stuffs to feed her sparse 
population; to-day Minneapolis enjoys the enviable 
distinction of being the greatest center of flour manu- 
factory in the entire world. Duluth then a scarcely 
discovered wilderness, is now with her 20,000 popula- 
tion, one of the leading supply ports of the great 
lakes, and the vast areas of the northwestern coun- 
ties with the rich valley of the Red River of the 
North, then the roaming ground of the buffalo and 
red man, are now cultured fields dotted over with 
school houses and enlivened with the busy marts of 
industry. 


~~ 
ad 





Rep Wine Minn., is agitating the question"of*a"di- 
rect rail connection with Duluth. All the towns in 
the grain country of the Northwest now’ realize the 
value of railway communication with, the_head of Lake 
Superior. 





A Reliable Purifier of the Blood, Sweetener of the 
Stomach and Cleanser and Curer of the Skin. 


MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, 


—MADE FROM THE— 








ONLY TWELVE ASSESSMENTS 


Mi Have been levied since the Society began business, averagin 

nn. . three a year, and making the cost for assessments to a man 0 

forty years less than five dollars a year for each $1,000 of Insur- 
ance. 


St. Paul, - - 


—~68 30-— 








F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park, | SEND FOR CIRCULARS—AGENTS WANTED. — 


Remunerstive employment offered energetic and reliable men, | 


WM. SELLERS & C0. INCORPORATED, 
te NGUIEERS BED WL ACHMESHSD 


* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting Power. 
Improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 
Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


-+FIXED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886, 


Either a lifter or non-lifter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 


Descriptive Pamphlets and prices furnished on application. 














Ihate where I looked for manly furtherance, or 
at least, a manly resistence, to find a mush of conces- 


BIG OFFER To introduce them, we will GIVE 
* AWAY 1,000 Self-operating Washing 
Machines. If you want one send us your nam 


Curative Waters % Marvelous Lake, 


In Washington Territory, by H. B. Middaugh’s Improved Pro- 
cess, the only process which preserves the full Strength 
and Medicinal Properties of the Waters. 


A Teaspoonful of the Salts, Struck Measure, 
Makes Two Quarts of the Curative Water. 


The remedial effects of the water thus prepared is remark- 
able in vases of Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick or Nervous 
Headazhe,Incipient Bright’s'Disease and Diabetes,Inflammation 
of the Bladder and Bilious Derangements. = age externally 
it isa remedy for Rheumatism, Erysipelas. Piles, Salt Rheum 
and Ulcers caused by Blood Poisoning. Inhaling the dry 
powdered salts cures Catarrh and Sore Throat. The curative 
properties of the saits and the water made from them are fully 
established. Thousands of invalids resort to Medical Lake 
every year. 


The price of Middaugh’s Medical Lake Salts is ONE DOLLAR 
per box, sent by mail, post paid. 


Address H. B. MIDDAUGH, 
Medical Lake, Washington Ter. 


4 In ordering be sure to say that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


QUEEN OF BEAUTY 


is the most delicate and elegant 
Gs ifier ofthe complexion in the 
bok world. Ithasnoequal. It imparts 
a oy to the matron the freshncss of 
youthful maidenhood. The most 
ordinary looking lady fs mace 
= aekingly beautiful” by a single 
. on, Itsuse is invisible, ex- 
bes. cept in effect. It removes tan 
m freckles, blotches, sallowncss, and 
Men all cruptions, and purifies theskin, 
9 and renders it soft and ** vclvety.” 
2 . nes Queen of Beauty is anen- 
w : tireiy “*new departure,” and is the 
PrnrecTion or Cosuetics. Warranted free from lead, 
bismuth, arsenic, or chalk (commonly uscd). Recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists for its purity. Ladies 
A test it with afew drops of ammonia. Any cosmetic 
80 treated, which turns dark, should be instantly rejected 
as poisonous. Elegantly put “2s white, flesh, andcream 
tints. Pricc, $1.00 per bottle. Id by druggists anc fancy 















ef 
O. and express office atonce. THE NATI le 
23 Dey St., N. Y. oe 


Sion. Better be a nettle in the side of your friend 
his echo.—Emerson. 





goods dealcrs €verywhere. Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t.. N. ¥. 


now each city largely exceeds 100,000 and their com-, 
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J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., 


DETROIT, - - MinNnmm™N. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Rock Elm & Oak Handles. 


RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. 
Oa N. P. R. R., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 





J.A. GRANT. R. P. GRANT 


J.A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for Sawing, Planing and Turning. 


DETROIT, - - - - MINNESOTA. 
7. A. SEELY, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


, Collections a Specialty. 

Special attention given to Examining Titles, Making Deeds, 
Mortgages and Collections Information given regarding any 
Lots er Lands in Wahpeton or Richland County, Breckenridge 
or Wilkin County. Money placed for non-residents on im- 


proved property. 
Proprietor Opera House. WAHPETON, D. T. ; 


IN YOUR JOURNEYINGS 


DON'T FoRGET 
TH - THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
A RAILWAY runs DINING CARS, 


TH A “ These DintnG Cars are built and fitted u 
without regard to cost, but with special ref- 
_——————_ erence to securing the greatest possible lux- 
ury, convenience and comfort to the patrons 
of this Road. 
TH AT The Meals served on these cars are, in point 
£t of preparation, service and variety, equal to 
—_—- those served by any first-class hotel. 








TH AT “Fifteen Minutes for Dinner” is rapidly | 
P sinking into oblivion on this Road. 


TH A T These cars are now run on all trains between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and 


Chicago and St.Paul and Minneapolis, and 
on four trains between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 


TI I A T The SLEEPING Cars and Day Coacnes run | 
by this line are unequaled for cleanliness | 


and comfort. 


IN SHORT, 


TH A = If you are going to travel, and want the 

best accommodations known to modern 

_—_—_——————_ Railways, the NORTHWESTERN is in a 
position to give them to you. 


All Agents Sell Tickets via this Line. 


R. S. HAIR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


Pal and Pe Cul and Len fa, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPHRIOR. 
4. PUGH, - - General Manager. 





Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


81 and 83 Front Street. 
PORTLAND, - - 


| 
OREGON. | 


| SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
|risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


oF 
WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


H. W. Troy, President. Wituts A. WHITE, Treasurer. Cuas. E. WotFE, Secretary. 
Dr. Geo. D. Swarne, Vice President. R. B. Myers, Superintendent Agencies. 
This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
| for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
|amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 
|kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 
ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 

The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no 
Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. ; 

In the Hail Department only 169 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
|ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, stacking, threshing or marketing grain. The adjustment 
is made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the price of the 
same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 

WE INSURE AT COST. 

You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota owning property 
in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the plan and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and 
leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eustera companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited, 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WAHPETONW, DAKOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAWT 


| 


| 


|ACENTS WANTED. 





TE BSB 
‘Caicaco, 
| MILWAUKEE 


| & $1. Paut Albert Lea Route. 


d ly 5,000 mil f th hl i 
cord in liligois: Wisconsin iowa, Minnesota, and-Dakors. tes | TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. | 
For maps,time tables, rates of passage and —— " apply | 

Wirnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 








te the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
Sr. Pau. Raitway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 
| R. MILLER, 

Gen. Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. | 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
: = between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIs and 
A@ For notices in reference to sp-cia! « veursions, changes 


Cuicaso, Minwat kee & St. Pact Kauway, plewe were} DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 











Solid Through Trains Between 


“| ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST, LOUIS, 


NORTH DAKOTA LOA 4 TRUST 


amestown, MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
DEALERS IN TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 


FIRST-GLASS WESTERN SEGURITIES, | cou srenscx, Porch S'stn0 uate P27 


OFFER FOR SALE _ 
Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIP BONDS ofthe St Pau!, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 


Netting seven per cent, semi-annual interest, payable in New | St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
yun OO Werk or Reston, - and NORTHWEST. 


E. R. WELLS. ALFRED DICKEY, Cc. P. SMITH 
Pres. Vice Pres. 





And the Principal Cities of the Mississrpr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 








The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
COUNTY BONDS REMEMBER ! LOUIS RAILWAY are com) os of Com- 
‘o net six and one-half per cent, fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 


and our justly celebrated 


COUNTY WARRANTS | foe eiinecue oO 


To net ten per cent, , 
150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
FARM MORTGAGES, Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 


With coupon bonds, payable at the American Exchange Na- the nearest Ticket ‘ 
tional Bank, New York. Interest seven per cent, semi- ate nmin ‘Ticket Agent or write to 
Ss. F. BOYD, 


annually, guaranteed by the company. 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 








We invite correspondence with LARGE and SMALL IN- 
VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 


| Exchange National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 





cago; Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of | 
others on application. 


) | ~ For information 

v= Washington Territory sass 

| Washington Ter- 

in War | , i} © ftory and Pacific 

Union Wi Ouse (0, | County, the most es count jin the Territor send 
t 

Helena, M.T., | 50 CENTS $ months. Will post you on the 

oan | resources, and explain why homes are so desirable in this 


WHOLE SALE | mild, healthful climate. - Address, PactFic JOURNAL, 
GROCERS Oysterville, Washington Territory. 
| 










AND 





Storage Warehouse. A. FT. BAWLTEF?R, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


a R.H.Kleinschmidt | te naling 


Consignments on 
Commission 


wena DULUTH, MINN. 
President. | Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P.RR 
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THE DULUTH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY DOCKS, 


Extending from Sixth Avenue East to Rices Point, Duluth, Minn. 
Pronounced to be the best arranged system of Docks for the rapid and economical handling of Freight known. 


ote. 
> 


No Charge for Switching.—A short line railroad has been built for the accommodation of business located on these docks, azd no charge is ever to be 
made for switching, and as goods are unloaded from the boats into the warehouses, and from the warehouses on to the cars, no drayage charges will follow the 
goods shipped by Duluth wholesale houses. 

Mills Located on these Slips will have no charges for switching on grain delivered to the mills, or drayage on flour shipped from them by rail or boat, 
nor will there be any cost of handling coal required for steam-making purposes. 

The Canal, 225 feet wide, cut through Minnesota Point, enables boats to pass from the lake into these slips and commence the work of unloading or 
loading within half an hour after leaving Lake Superior. 

Saving to vessel owners hours, and in some instances days, lost at other Jake points in vain efforts to reach the docks. 

Saving to merchants, by the arrangement of tracks, all cost of switching and drayage, amounting to many thousand dollars annually; giving to manufac- 
turers advantages that of themselves will amount to a handsome margin on their business. 

Property on the Slips may still be had for wholesale houses, for warehouses, for retail merchants, for manufacturing enterprises, etc. 

Fifteen Hundred Thousand Dollars will be spent during the coming season by railroads and other corporations for pzrmanent imprevements on 
these docks. The St. Paul & Duluth slips are shown on the left of the cut. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is putting in its elaborate system of docks on 
the west side of slip No. 1, and the Omaha its system on the west side of slip No. 2. . Oa the east side of these slips warehouses are being built by private parties, 
and most of the property on slip No. 3 has also been sold for improvement. Ocher railroads, appreciating the advantages that will result-from terminal facilities in 
the business port:on of the city, are also negotiating for ground on this property, and the same is true of several manufacturing enterprises. 

Railroad Street, at the base of these slips, will be a dead level plank way, seventy feet wide, extending from Sixth Avenue t» Rices P int, making it 
wt y second only to Superior Street, with which it connects at Sixth and Tenth avenues, and this is intended to become the main t.sorougLture between 

ices Point and Duluth proper. © 











THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. ORERAR. ADAMS & CO. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. MAxOPACTURERS AND DEALER I 
GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO, Railway Supplies, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 1 SCE oe 


i a the year. | Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading has JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 
And best English Crucible Bteel and Charcoal 


References furnished on application. GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), IRON WIRE ROPE 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
fi AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. yaw york 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


ination | Locomotive Works, 


Oar, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and ME 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; is gsr acta 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. New York Office, 


OFVICE, 20 CARTER STREET, Oe a ne Oat. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 
BETHLEHEM 
FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR COMPANY. STEEL RAILS 


NEW WORKS AND FOUNDRY. MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 
FREIGHT CARS OF ALL CLASSES. CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. GEO A. EVANS Agent, 
. s ] 


CAPACITY, THIRTY CARS PER DAY. 

















Mo. 74 WALL STREET, 
DHTROiIT, MICHIGAN. NEW YORK. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE, 


“English as She is Spoke.” 


There was a young man of Worcester 
Who never could think what indorcester 
To blush and look shy 

When her lover was high 
Asif his mere presence conforcestes 
A noodle who never can laugh 
When his friends wive him innocent chaugh 
Should be sent out to grass 
That all who may pase 
Can see he’s no more than a caugh 


There Was an old man with a queus 
Whose relatives made a to-deust 
Because of his hali 
But he bade them beware 
For in future he meant to wear tueue 


There was 4 young man with a cheque 
He made it by COOP iE the de TL 
When asked if he cared 
How the poor Irish fared 
He promptly replied, “Not a speque hiulye 
“How Can 
that 


He stood under the window and sang, 
| Leave Thee But he did leave so suddenly 
the dog went behind the house and wept 


in chemistry) 
the 


Peachei (ta the Class 


sea Water Contain besides sodium chlorid we 


have mentioned ? Gubbs youngest: ‘Fish, sir 
Mone LikkeLy vo hit hat old lady (in dry goods 

slare) LT will look at youl dress goods.’ Clerk “Yes 

ia ain Something in the double width?’ Life 


interminable call upon a lady 
ler little daughter, who was 
his conversation, and whis 
Don't he his amen 


A witister made an 
of hits 
present 


acnjplalhitance 
wrew weary of 
pered li an audible key bring 


with lili, tiatiina’ 


Whenever a Cincinnati Southern train, running | 
through Kentucky, kills a cow or horse an extrava 
gant bill for damages is presented, which led the 


president of the road to recently remark that ‘nothing 
improves stock in Kentucky like crossing it witha 


locammollve 


fhe deacon’s wife wanted to jot down the text, and, 
leaning over to her scapegrace hephew, she whispered 
*tlave you got a card about you?” = "You can’t play 
in church!” was his solemn, reproving answer: and 
the goal Wolman flustered that she forgot all 


about the text 


WATCH AND PRAY \ New York gentleman ina 
crowd felt somebody tugging at his watch chain. He 
did not get excited or angry, but merely said quietly 
to the pickpocket “Waterbury.” “Excuse me,” 
replied the light eentleman, he 
uway levas SEPDEIELYS 


Wits Su 


tingered as 


General Sherman has a good" memory for faces, but 


is apt to forget names. tle was walking along the 
street in Washington one day, in company with a 
fricnd, when a man stopped him and smilingly asked 


after his health. ‘lL beg your pardon,” said the Gene 


‘What does 


| suke be prudent, my young friend. 


| val, *‘your face is familiar, 


| really guiliy?” asked the lawyer. 
moved | 
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AT A WESTERN MILITARY POST. 


LIRUTENAN’ 
COLONEL 
LikUTENANT 
CovoneL—"All right; you can go; 


but I can’t reeall your 
name.” ‘lL made your shirts,” was the reply. ‘Oh! 
why certainly! Reeall you perfectly!” exclaimed the 
General. “Colonel,” turning to his companion, “let 
me introduce to you my old army friend, Major Shurz.” 


MR. SR. KR. 


Each evening a good-looking Mr 
Comes around for to visit my Sr.; 
One night on the stairs 
He, all unawares, 
Put his arm round her figure and Kr. 


Maj. Gassaway, a San Antonio lawyer, was en- 
gaged by a man accused of horse-stealing. ‘‘Are you 
“Well, Major, if I 
was innocent, What earthly use would Ihave fora 
lawyer?” Tm so guilty that I reckon you had better 
get_another lawyer to help you.” 


While an esthetic young lady of Snohomish—no, 
that is she—well, they lived in Mukilteo—was out 
riding with her best young man, she exclamed at the 
sight of twocalves: ‘Oh, see those two pretty little 





“An excursion party! with ladies, eh, Lieutenant?’ 
“Well, yes, Colonel, there will be ladies in the party. 

I wish you much pleasure, but (with a glance into the next room), for heaven's 
It was in the same way I got the old lady there.” 





“I wish to apply for a leave of absence for a few days to join an excursion party.” 


» 


cowlets.” ‘*Youare mistaken,” said the y. m., ‘those 
are not cowlets, but bullets.”—Snohomish (Wash. 
Ter.) Eye. 

He WANTED TO ARRIVE.—Clerk (to seedy stranger 
who has just registered): ‘‘Have aroom?” Seedy 
Stranger: ‘‘No.” Clerk: ‘Dinner I suppose?” 
Seedy stranger: ‘Not atall. Lonly wanted to ar- 
rive. It’s a good many years since I have arrived at 
a hotel, and if you’ve no objection I will simply ar- 
rive. Good morning.” 





*@e 
A Hard Fate 
it is indeed, to always remain in poverty and obscurity; 
be enterprising reader and avoid this. No matter in what 
mart you are located, you should write to Hallett & Co., 
’ortland, Maine, and receive free, full particulars about 
work that you can do and live at home, ata profit of at 
least & to #25 and upwards daily. Some have earned over 
SWinaday. Allis new. pn not required. You are 
started free. Either sex. All ages. Better not delay. 
Customer: Waiter, here isa buttonin the soup. Wait- 

er: Button, sah, yes sah, I guess dat’s all right, sah. 
Customer: It’s all right, of course, but 1 thought perhaps 
a button-hole went with it.—Life. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 








Our Special Portland number (November, 1885)— 
Fifty illustrations of Portland, Oregon. 
Our Special Astoria Number (December, 1885)—Asto- 
ria, Oregon, handsomely illustrated. 
Our Special Fargo Number (March, 1886—(Col. 
Lounsberry’s illustrated article on Fargo, Dakota. 
Our Special St. Paul Number (April, 1886)—Seventy 
pictures of St. Paul; numerous articles by busi- 
ness men of the city. 
Our Special Seattle Number (May, 1886)—Seattle. 
Washington Territory. Profusely illustrated. 
Desctiptive article of Hon. Beriah Brown. 
Special Duluth Number (Jan. 1886)—Col. Louns- 
berry’s pictorial and descriptive presentation of 
Duluth, Minn. 
Our Special Helena Number (July, 1886)—Helena, 
Montana. Profusely illustrated. Descriptive 
articles by Cornelius Hedges, “E. V. S.,” H. L. 
Jackson and J. S. Dickerson. 
Special Number on Billings, Montana (August 
1886)—with numerous illustratsons. Contains 
also illustrated articles on Livingston, Townsend 
and Deer Lodge. 
Special Washington Territory Number (Septem- 
ber, 1886)—with over forty illustrations of towns 
and scenery. The journey of the Editor anc 
Artist through the Big Bend Country and te 
Tour of the Northwest on Wheels to all the towns 
in the Territory accessible by rail are deseribed 
and pictured. ; 
Either of the above numbers mailed on receipt of 


Our 


Our 


Our 


NOT PARTICULAR 
: | 15 cents. Send postage stamps. Address: _ 
He--'Ro you refuse me finally, and | dare not hope any longer $#e—“I am very sorry, but I am somewhat par- | THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
ticular bik Now Lam pot at all particular St. Paul. Minn. 





Artiatie CLEANING of 
GARMENTS. 


Ladies and Gents 


J Established 1856. 
St. Paul Steam PZS Works, | Sees C. KAHLERT, Propeiotor: 

















GEO. W. LANGEVIN, EDWARD LANGEVIN, 


G.W. 


LANGEY 


& CO., 


REAL ESTATE 


Hinanela 
Brokers 


lnvestments for Nou-Residents 
pecially. 


Iwenty-five years 
J 
- a A ‘ 
Real Estate in o I aul. 
We hav arge demand 
= 


scatcect 
4 


— 


exnerience in 
ae pJFei iC Ei i 





for Loans. 


cet - <#- 
#1 Btls Capdi Lail 


dennis aia 
amounts to ioan. 


G. W. LANGEVIN & C0., 


41 East Fourth St., Union Block, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





some Special Bargains ! 


B30 LOTS, 
MIDWAY BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


Only ONE SQUARE from STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 
Two squares from Northern Pacific Station, 
Three from St. Paul & Manitoba Station, 

near Hamline University: a short walk 
from Northern Pacific R. R. Shops. 

These all lie well, in a district rapidly building up. 

and will constantly advance in value for years, 


Price, $450 Per Lot if All are Taken. 


40 Acreson 7th St., 

(OUR MAIN STREET) 
Only two miles from heart of city, with cable line 
going to it next year, street cars nearly there now. 
Every acre around it platted into lots, and dwellings 
and business right up to it now. 

Price, $2,500 Per Acre. 

Itis very desirable property and will pay a LARGE 
profit. 
H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 


Real Estate Agents, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Paul. 





DELICATE MEN LIVE THE LONGEST. 


“It's my pet hobby that delicate men live the long- 
est,” said a leading Elmira physician the other eve- 
ning. adding. **I've greatly interested in Mr. 
Tilden’s case. It has been a wonderful example of 


been 


what science is able to do in prolonging life. It has 
been exhibited pretty well in other cases, but in Mr. 
Tilden’s it has been particularly satisfactory. Oh, 
there is no doubt. had Mr. Tilden been a poor man, 


or a man able to surround himself with only the ord- 


inary means of prolonging life he would have died 
several years ago. If I w te found an insurance 


ere to 


company I would accept all 


he risks rejected by the 





regular companies. Why? Beeause of my theory 
t delicate men live the longest. It is. of course. 
take better care of themselves than 

t individuals. The latter say. Oh I 

ing. nothing will burt me: and the 


(isease 





phenmenia or some such 
The delicate man or 
guarded against 


enhanges. mir 


is always 




















4 Met 
4 eT) are artualiys | 1 
‘ t. to scientific cise te 
0 Detler sar tf 
inly ford for reflection in the doe- 
tors observation.—El mira Gazette. 
*@e 
HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. 
ntained with a good deal of vigor by some 
writers. chiefiy w wie have suh- 
their life im their profession and who 
have left themselves wery few individual relations, 
that notwmly writes letters nowadays. Men do not 
write letters. it is true. unless they are im that brief 
period which makes wp the existence of the suiter 
But women have by no means given over entirely th 
art of epistolary. and there is a word to be said about 
the form of the modern letter of intimate friendship 


t is seareely worth while in this day of expresser 






condiality to begin a letter for a person te whon one 
writes very often in the conventional manner. The 
division of the paper and the “My dear friend” om a 
separate line does very well for all the enurtesies of 
errespondence whieh are owtside the pale of close 
ties of family or affection. at itis enming te he 
trente the fashion. bor of kindlinesa, te begin with a 
cheerful. informal sentence in whieh the “My dear” 





or the name of the person to whom one is writing ap- 
pears. There are, of grades of intimacy 
whieh this way is impossible: for exanuple. it shonid 
never be eed in addressing @ person much older than 


COR RO, 


n 


mmne’s self, of @ younger person who has not fle 
power ta recognize the delicacy of relation indicatert 


hy its nse.— Boston Hecord. 
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ERRORS OF FACT. 


This year, as in the last five years, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are making prodigious progress. They 
now have 300,000 inhabitants—160,000 for the for- 
mer and 140,000 for the latter: or larger than the pop- 
ulation of San Francisco, as great as one-third the 
entire population of Minnesota. These two cities 
draw considerably from Dakota, but it is to be borne 
in mind that the trade of all the country south of 
Winona naturally gravitates to Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. Therefore, there are 300,000 people in St 

aul and Minneapolis who are to be sustained, and 
not more than 600,000 people in the country and city 
and villages of the residue of the territory which 
naturally gravitates to St. Paul and Minneapolis. As 
agricultural production must be the basis of all healthy 
growth of cities, and as that production just now in- 
sures very limited profits, the question will be natural 
to every one’s mind, how long can the boom be main- 
tained in these two rival and adjacent cities? Their 
boom, like our late boom, is likely to prove a boome- 
rang.—Portland Oregonian. 


Very little trade from Southern Dakota goes te 
Chicago, and none to Milwaukee, and on the other 
hand, a good deal from Northern lowa and Northern 
Wisconsin comes to Minnesota’s twin cities, of which 
the Oregonian makes no Another 
in the above paragraph lies in failing to include Mon- 
tana as belonging to the tributary country which sus- 
tains St. Paul and Minneapolis. In fact, the trade of 
these two remarkable cities reaches far beyond Mon- 
tana and t» some extent permeates Washington and 
Instead of 600,000 the 
area they come into business relations with, the eov- 
vert figure would be fully 1,500,000. 
should 


account. error 


Oregon. population in 
The Oregonian 
Northwestern 
the 


cities—no elatement, no wild speculation, no frequent 


be better informed about the 


country. Furthermore there is no boom in twin 























passing of property from hand to hand, but only a 
steady, quiet natural growth, 

. oe 

NOT A FROSTY LAND. 

St Patt, Miss., October, 25. 19s 
To the Editor of The Northerest Merge Zime 

In the fall of 1965 Horace Gree wrote @ letter f@ 
the New thane from the vie f St. Pant 
Hrudson ning as follows: ‘Th the first 
day of October, ane in all th gion there has been 
ne frost.” At the termination of that visit.or another 
ne. he left St. Paw! with a basket of grapes om his 
irm » the Dayton’s Bint eyard of that veteran 
wrtieultarist. Truman MW. Smit 

For three consecutive years, 1 the present, 
the tenderest vegetation has not njured by frost 
till Oetoeber. 

In 1982 snow fell on the 28d da f November and 
ay on the ground fill spring. When the snow came 
ecabdage staikxs im the ‘ ladt been 30 lithe 
frozem that they spronte the spring 
und the potatoe was a frondiesome weer! season on 
and that hae been in potatoes the year re 

[mn 1983 frost was general throughent the North 
west om fhe 7th of September: yet lid som litte 
harm around St. Pan! that tomatees seid al twenty 

> eents a bushel. refail. the St. Pan! market til 








the first of Oetoher 

[nm 1884 there was noharm done by frost fi fhe 
th of Orteber. and there was no k 1 frost anti 
the 27th of Orteber. My own reenrd erified by 
thatet Mr. Lyon. the officer in charge of the + 
Signal Servier station im St. Pant. 

In 1985. ney tomatoes, a half-aere patch, were nok 
hurt by frost till the 4th of Orteber. I then lived 
fitteem miles eastof St. Pani. Late open ecahbhages 
were still growing. unhurt by frost. the third day of 
December. and at that time there was net a particle 
of iee im Lake St. Croix. Winterset in the next day 

The present year there was a light frost the i¢ gv of 
Way. With that exception there was no frost to hurt 
the tenderest vegetable. between the “th ef April and 
iat of Oetoeter. Im faet.. te May frost. te my own 


cnowtedze. did net hurt tomate 
the bintf& of West St. Phait 


sither, ae I learned from the 


plants or 
ier on Dagten 
veil-imown 


ronng beans 
+ Bint, 
gariener, 


Jaco Willer 
This is the 25th day of Orteber. and at Ridward 
Biunv’s piace. just south of the present «itty linits, 


wut Derdtering on 
nue. You May 
vone,. with 


Snnapeiis Street and Woehawi Ave- 

iil several bushel basket with pansies 
terhenan.or with Plidsa dimummondia, 
vl sti unhurt by frost. and growing in the opew 
garden.. There are otier simmer foowers still fome 
shings Chinw pinks, marigoiiti,, daisies and Sweet 
uyssim-—more kinds than [ remember-—hail an aere 
m ail J.. W.. Bowman. 








ag NI 


pearrernarearmaps 


—— 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


“English as She is Spoke.” 


There was a young man of Worcester, 
Who never could think what indorcester 
To blush and look shy 
When her lover was nigh, 
As if his mere presence conforcester. 


A noodle who never can laugh 

When his friends give him innocent chaugh 
Should be sent out to grass, 
That all who may pass 

Can see he’s no more than a caugh. 


There was an old man with a queue, 
Whose relatives made a to-deue 
Because of his hair, 
But he bade them beware 
For in future he meant to wear tueue. 


There was a young man with a cheque. 
He made it by scooping the deque. 
When asked if he cared 
How the poor Irish fared, 
He promptly replied, “Not a 'speque.’’—Judge. 


He stood under the window and sang, ‘‘How Can 
I Leave Thee.” But he did leave so suddenly that 
the dog went behind the house and wept. 


Teacher (to the class in chemistry): ‘*What does 
sea water contain besides the sodium chlorid we 
have mentioned ?” Gubbs youngest: ‘‘Fish, sir.” 


More LIKELY TO Fir.—Fat old lady (in dry goods 
store): ‘‘I will look at your dress goods.” Clerk: ‘*Yes, 
ma’am. Something in the double width?”—Life. 


A minister made an interminable call upon a lady 
of his acquaintance. Her little daughter, who was 
present, grew weary of his conversation, and whis- 
pered in an audible key: ‘‘Don’t he bring his amen 
with him, mamma?” 


Whenever a Cincinnati Southern train, running 
through Kentucky, kills a cow or horse an extrava- 
gant bill for damages is presented, which led the 
president of the road to recently remark that ‘‘nothing 
improves stock in Kentucky like crossing it with a 
locomotive.” 

The deacon’s wife wanted to jot down the text, and, 
leaning over to her secapegrace nephew, she whispered: 
‘“*Have you got a card about you?” ‘You can’t play 
in chureh!”’ was his solemn, reproving answer: and 
the good woman was so flustered that she forgot all 
about the text. 

WATCH AND Pray.—A New York gentleman in a 
crowd felt somebody tugging at his watch chain. He 
did not get excited or angry, but merely said quietly 
to the pickpocket: ‘‘Waterbury.” ‘‘Excuse me,” 
replied the light fingered gentleman, as he moved 
away.—Tevas Siftings. 

General Sherman has a good"memory for faces, but 
is apt to forget names. He was walking along the 
street in Washington one day, in company with a 
friend, when a man stopped him and smilingly asked 
after his health. ‘I beg yourpardon,”, said the Gene- 





ral, “‘your face is familiar, but I can’t recall your 
name.” ‘I made your shirts,” was the reply. ‘Oh! 
why certainly! Recall you perfectly!’ exclaimed the 
General. ‘Colonel,’ turning to his companion, ‘‘let 
me introduce to you my old army friend, Major Shurz.” 


MR. SR. KR. 


Each evening a good-looking Mr. 
Comes around for to visit my Sr.; 
One night on the stairs 
He, all unawares, 
Put his arm round her figure and Kr. 


Maj. Gassaway, a San Antonio lawyer, was en- 
gaged by a man accused of horse-stealing. ‘‘Are you 
really guiliy?” asked the lawyer. ‘Well, Major, if I 
was innocent, what earthly use would I have fora 
lawyer?” I’m so guilty that I reckon you had better 
get_another lawyer to help you.” 

While an esthetic young lady of Snohomish—no, 
that is she—well, they lived in Mukilteo—was out 
riding with her best young man, she exclamed at the 
| sight of twocalves: ‘Oh, see those two pretty little 





V7: 


NOT PARTICULAR. 


Hre—‘‘So you refuse me finally, and I dare not hope any longer.”” SHE—“I am very sorry, but I am somewhat par- 


ticular.”” He—‘‘Now Lam not at all particular.” 








as 
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AT A WESTERN MILITARY POST. 


LIEUTENANT—“I wish to apply for a leave of absence for a few days to join an excursion party.” 

CoLONEL—“An excursion party! with ladies, eh, Lieutenant ?” 

LIEUTENANT—‘Well, yes, Colonel, there will be ladies in the party.” 

CoLONEL—“All right; you can go; I wish you much pleasure, but (with a glance into the next room), for heaven’s 
sake be prudent, my young friend. It was in the same way I got the old lady there.” 


cowlets.” ‘‘Youare mistaken,” said the y. m., ‘‘those 
are not cowlets, but bullets.”—Snohomish (Wash. 
Ter.) Eye. 

HE WANTED TO ARRIVE.—Clerk (to seedy stranger 
who has just registered): ‘‘Havearoom?” Seedy 
Stranger: ‘‘No.” Clerk: ‘Dinner I suppose?” 
Seedy stranger: ‘‘Not atall. Lonly wanted to ar- 
rive. It’s a good many years since I have arrived at 
a hotel, and if you’ve no objection I will simply ar- 
rive. Good morning.” 





A Hard Fate 


it is indeed, to always remain in poverty and obscurity; 


be enterprising reader and avoid this. No matter in what 
— you are located, you should write to Hallett & Co., 
ortiand, Maine, and receive free, full particulars about 
work that you can do and live at home, ata profit of at 
least $5 to #25 and upwards daily. Some have earned over 
®0inaday. Allis new. se not required. You are 
started free. Either sex. All ages. Better not delay. 


Customer: Waiter, here isa buttonin the soup. Wait- 


er: Button, sah, yes sah, I guess dat’s all right, sah. 
Customer: It’s all right, of course, but I thought perhaps 
a button-hole went with it.—Life. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Our Special Portland number (November, 1885)— 
Fifty illustrations of Portland, Oregon. 

Our Special Astoria Number (December, 1885)—Asto- 
ria, Oregon, handsomely illustrated. 

Our Special Fargo Number (March, 1886—(Col. 
Lounsberry’s illustrated article on Fargo, Dakota. 

Our Special St. Paul Number (April, 1886)—Seventy 
pictures of St. Paul; numerous articles by busi- 
ness men of the city. 

Our Special’ Seattle Number (May, 1886)—Seattle, 
Washington Territory. Profusely illustrated. 
Desctiptive article of Hon. Beriah Brown. 

Our Special Duluth Number (Jan. 1886)—Col. Louns- 
berry’s pictorial and descriptive presentation of 
Duluth, Minn. 

Our Special Helena Number (July, 1886)—Helena, 
Montana. Profusely illustrated. Descriptive 
articles by Cornelius Hedges, “‘E. V. S.,” H. L. 
Jackson and J. S. Dickerson. 

Our Special Number on Billings, Montana (August, 
1886)—with numerous illustratsons. Contains 
also illustrated articles on Livingston, Townsend 
and Deer Lodge. 

Our Special Washington Territory Number (Septem- 
ber, 1886)—with over forty illustrations of towns 
and scenery. The journey of the Editor and 

~ Artist through the Big Bend Country and the 
Tour of the Northwest on Wheels to all the towns 
in the Territory accessible by rail are described 
and pictured. 

Either of the above numbers mailed on receipt of 

15 cents. Send postage stamps. Address: 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 














Artistic CLEANING of 
Ladies and Gents’ GARMENTS. 


128 West Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


{St. Paul Steam Dye WV OLKS, | Ptablisne’ KAHLERT, Proprietor. 
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GEO. W. LANGEVIN. EDWARD LANGEVIN. 


REAL ESTATE 


—— 


Hinanela 
Brokers! 


Investments for Non-Residents @ 
Npectaly. 
Twenty-five years experience in 


Real Estate in St. Paul. 


We have a large demand for Loans. 
Correspondence solicited with capital- 
ists who have large amounts to loan. 
Best of security. 


REFERENCE: Any Bank in St. Paul. 


G. W. LANGEVIN & 60., 


41 East Fourth St., Union Block, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 





Some Special Bargains! 


B30 LOTS, 
MIDWAY BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


Only ONE SQUARE from STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 
Two squares from Northern Pacific Station, 
Three from St. Paul & Manitoba Station, 

near Hamline University; a short walk 
from Northern Pacific R. R. Shops. 


These all lie well, in a district rapidly building up. 
and will constantly advance in value for years, 


Price, $450 Per Lot if All are Taken. 





40 Acreson'7th St., 

(OUR MAIN STREET) 
Only two miles from heart of city, with cable line 
going to it next year, street cars nearly there now. 
Every acre around it platted into lots, and dwellings 
and business right up to it now. 

Price, $2,500 Per Acre. 

Itis very desirable property and will pay a LARGE 
profit. 
H. S. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Real Estate Agents, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Paul. 





DELICATE MEN LIVE THE LONGEST. 


“It’s my pet hobby that delicate men live the long- 
est,” said a Jeading Elmira physician the other eve- 
ning, adding, ‘‘I’ve been greatly interested in Mr. 
Tilden’s case. It has been a wonderful example of 
what science is able to do in prolonging life. It has 
been exhibited pretty well in other cases, but in Mr. 
Tilden’s it has been particularly satisfactory. Oh, 
there is no doubt, had Mr. Tilden been a poor man, 
or aman able to surround himself with only the ord- 
inary means of prolonging life he would have died 
several years ago. If I were to found an insurance 
company I would accept all the risks rejected by the 
regular companies. Why? Because of my theory 
that delicate men live the longest. It is, of course, 
because they take better care of themselves than 
strong, robust individuals. The latter say, “Oh I 
can stand anything, nothing will hurt me;” and the 
first thing you know pneumonia or some such disease 
takes them off like a flash. The delicate man or 
woman, on the contrary, is always guarded against 
draughts, is careful during sudden changes, mindful 
not to eat what experience has taught him does not 
agree with him, and by such care extends and _ pro- 
longs life. ‘ 

*T will give you another interesting fact. It has 
been demonstrated of late by the most careful com- 
putation from the most reliable statistics that the age 
of man is increasing rather than diminishing. This 
is a fact which most people will dispute. Men and 
women are actually living longer. This is due, no 
doubt, to scientific discoveries of various kinds, to 
more knowledge, to better sanitation.” 

There is certainly food for reflection in the doc- 
tor’s observation.—Elmira Gazette. 
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HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. 


It is maintained with a good deal of vigor by some 
newspaper writers, chiefly women wlio have sub- 
merged all their life in their profession and who 
have left themselves very few individual relations, 
that nobody writes letters nowadays. Men do not 
write letters, it is true, unless they are in that brief 
period which makes up the existence of the suitor. 
But women have by no means given over entirely the 
art of epistolary, and there is a word to be said about 
the form of the modern letter of intimate friendship. 
It is scarcely worth while in this day of expressed 
cordiality to begin a letter for a person to whom one 
writes very often in the conventional manner. The 
division of the paper and the ‘‘My dear friend” on a 
separate line does very well for all the courtesies of 
correspondence which are outside the pale of close 
ties of family or affection. But itis coming to be 
more the fashion. born of kindliness, to begin with a 
cheerful, informal sentence in which the ‘‘My dear” 
or the name of the person to whom one is writing ap- 
pears. There are, of course, grades of intimacy in 
which this way is impossible; for example, it should 
never be used in addressing a person much older than 
one’s self, or a younger person who has not the 
power to recognize the delicacy of relation indicated 
by its use.—Boston Record. 





ERRORS OF FACT. 


This year, as in the last five years, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are making prodigious progress. They 
now have 300,000 inhabitants—160,000 for the for- 
mer and 140,000 for the latter; or larger than the pop- 
ulation of San Francisco, as great as one-third the 
entire population of Minnesota. These two cities 
draw considerably from Dakota, but it is to be borne 
in mind that the trade of all the country south of 
Winona naturally gravitates to Milwaukee and Chi- 
eago. Therefore, there are 300,000 people in St 
Paul and Minneapolis who are to be sustained, and 
not more than 600,000 people in the country and city 
and villages of the residue of the territory which 
naturally gravitates to St. Paul and Minneapolis. As 
agricultural production must be the basis of all healthy 
growth of cities, and as that production just now in- 
sures very limited profits, the question will be natural 
to every one’s mind, how long can the boom be main- 
tained in these two rival and adjacent cities? Their 
boom, like our late boom, is likely to prove a boome- 
rang.—Portland Oregonian. 


Very little trade from Southern Dakota goes te 
Chieago, and none to Milwaukee, and on the other 
hand, a good deal from Northern Iowa and Northern 
Wisconsin comes to Minnesota’s twin cities, of which 
the Oregonian makes no account. Another error 
in the above paragraph lies in failing to include Mon- 
tana as belonging to the tributary country which sus- 
tains St. Paul and Minneapolis. In fact, the trade of 
these two remarkable cities reaches far beyond Mon- 
tana and to some extent permeates Washington and 
Oregon. Instead of 600,000 population in the 
area they come into business relations with, the cov- 
vert figure would be fully 1,500,000. The Oregonian 
should be better informed about the Northwestern 
vountry. Furthermore there is no boom in the twin 
cities—no elatement, no wild speculation, no frequent 
passing of property from hand to hand, but only a 
steady, quiet natural growth. 
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NOT A FROSTY LAND. 


St PAuL, MINN., October, 25, 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


In the fall of 1865 Horace Greeley wrote a letter te 
the New York Tribune from the vicinity of St. Paul 
(Hudson) beginning as follows: ‘This is the first 
day of October, and in all this region there has been 
no frost.” At the termination of that visitor another 
one, he left St. Paul with a basket of grapes on his 
arm,from the Dayton’s Bluff vineyard of that veteran 
horticulturist, Truman M. Smith. 

For three consecutive years, including the present, 
the tenderest vegetation has not been injured by frost 
till October. 

In 1882 snow fell on the 22d day of November and 
lay on the ground till spring. When the snow came 
cabbage stalks in the open field had been so little 
frozen that they sprouted and grew in the spring; 
and the potato was a troublesome weed that season on 
land that had been in potatoes the year before. 

In 1883 frost was general throughout the North- 
west on the 7th of September; yet it did so little 
harm around St. Paul that tomatoes sold at twenty- 
five cents a bushel, retail, in the St. Paul market till 
the first of October. 

In 1884 there was noharm done by frost till the 
9th of October, and there was no killing frost until 
the 27th of October. My own record is verified by 
thatof Mr. Lyon, the officer in charge of the U.S. 
Signal Service station in St. Paul. 

In 1885, my tomatoes, a half-acre patch, were not 
hurt by frost till the 4th of October. I then lived 
fifteen miles east of St. Paul. Late open cabbages 
were still growing, unhurt by frost, the third day of 
December, and at that time there was not a_ particle 
of ice in Lake St. Croix. Winterset in the next day. 

The present year there was a light frost the 1¢€th of 
May. With that exception there was no frost to hurt 
the tenderest vegetable, between the 8th of April and 
ist of October. In fact, the May frost, to my own 
knowledge, did not hurt tomato plants or young beans 
on the bluffs of West St. Paul; nor on Dayton’s Bluff, 
either, as I learned from the well-known gardener, 
Jacob Miller. 

This is the 25th day of October, and at Edward 
Blum’s place, just south of the present city limits, 
and bordering on Annapolis Street and Mohawk Ave- 
nue, you may fill several bushel Daskets with pansies 
alone, with verbenas, or with Phlox drummondii, 
all still unhurt by frost, and growing in the open 
garden. There are other summer flowers still flour- 
ishing: China pinks, marigolds, daisies and Sweet 
alyssum—more kinds than I remember—half an acre 
in all. J. W. BoxELL. 


1886. 
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SCENIC ST. PAUL. 
The Scenery of the West Side. 

The West Side claims no separate individuality: it 
is simply a part of the capital city and commercial 
metropolis of the great Northwest, the beautiful Ter- 
race City of St. Paul. The terraces on either side rise 
and recede from each other like the seats in a great 
amphitheater, and taken together the view is perfect. 

From many points on both sides the prospect is 
grand and inspiring. From Summit Avenue or from 
Dayton’s Bluff it can hardly be excelled. From 
Merriam’s Hill directly across the city it is magnifi- 
cent: and the view thence along the great thorough- 
fare toward the Flour City of the world, so near 
now and fast coming this way, will stir up many 
thoughts of the future, while the view down the river 
from the same hill is one of surpassing beauty either 
by day or by the light of a full moon. 

But let me hasten to the West Side where there are 
more beauties and striking contrasts than I shall have 
room to describe. 

We will take our first view from the little park 
without a name near the point woecre Delos Street 
cuts the line of Goff Avenue produce | northw urd: 
See the great business blocks traveling up Daketa 
Avenue; cast your eye over the first terrace spread 
like a table before you, and the next, and the next, 
as they rise toward the South; and then across the 
great meadows below the city to the wooded bottom 
lands that skirt the river, where the cottonwoods, the 
soft maples and the willows are still green, and to the 
oak-crowned hills beyond, clad in more than royal 
robes of richer than Tyrian colors. 

Now pass around, or through, Mr. Prescott’s ar- 
boretum. ‘Keep out” was not intended for lovers 
of the beautiful. Don’t stop to catalogue the trees. 
There is the apple tree literally among the trees of 
the wood, and here when the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell, the voice of the turtle may 
be heard, and the song of the catbird and the thrush. 
In summer the gold finches feed on the seeds of the 
orehard grass in that miniature meadow now so 
green, and here the blue jay keeps watch and ward 
all winter long. 

Next take your stand on Prospect 
look. Describe it if youcan: I shall not attempt 
a description. The scene across the river may be 
a little too grand for every day: at night a little 
too glittering, till the eye gets used to it. The 
wooded islands, the 
face of Dayton’s Bluff soften and relieve it some- 
what. Mr. ‘Tuttle lives there; Mr. Durkee on that 
fine corner; Mr. Melady owns the corner across 


















That nice place on Stryker 
What do you think of 


the way, its counterpart. 
Avenue is E. J. Heimbach’s. 
this corner? This is Colorado Street; that is Wins- 
low Avenue. That fine new residence half hid 
among the trees is John Minea’s. Yes, the whole 
of this plateau is very beautiful. Sugar maple, lin- 
den, elm, ash, oak, hickory and butternut trees every- 
where. Any one of these streets or avenues might 
have been called ‘*The Bowery.” 

Now come with me to Cherokee Avenue near the 
north end of Orleans Street. Look up the river. 
Look over the great city in every direction. Look 


Terrace and | 





curving river, and the smiling | 
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over all the surrounding country. Let 
your eye follow the far-sweeping bend 
of the river and the graceful contour 
of the hills beyond, down, down, as far 
as you can see. View it all over again, 
and again, and then say whether you 
think it does not compare with any 
single view on the Ohio, on the Hud- 
son, on the wide and winding Rhine, 
or on the beautiful blue Danube. 
Surely that view should never be ob- 
structed: and the wooded hillside be- 
tween the avenue and the river should 
be preserved for a lovers’ walk forever. 

At the foot of Cherokee Avenue near 
Ohio Street where the next new bridge 
is to end, the view is exceedingly fine. 
Where Louisa Street Hall 
Avenue, and at several other points, 
the two sides of the city seem to blend 
together; the view is continuous: the 
plateau seems unbroken: and it re- 
quires a slight effort of the imagination 
to believe that the river is there, until 
one looks across the lower flat toward 
Dayton’s Bluff. 

From a little way south of the Doug- 
las School, from near the Hendricks 
School, from the heights above and 
beyond the Concord Street depot, from 
the residence of Mr. H. J. Peters on 
Prescott Street, from the residence of 
Andrew Schletz on Wyoming Street, 
and from more points than I can men- 
tion, very fine views of the city and 
surrounding country may be obtained. 

The word picturesque, when applied 
to the West Side, is not misused, it is 
very picturish. There is much variety 
and many striking contrasts and start- 
ling surprises. We have the country 
in town, literally: or rather the town 
rushing into the country with railroad 
speed. Within forty rods of the electric 
lighted business blocks of Dakota Ave- 
nue rabbits and squirrels live and breed 
and quails and grouse find a covert in Preseott’s woods. 

At the corner of Ohio Street and Robie, Mr. Arm- 
strong’s place, is a dense natural grove of nearly all 
the trees of the Big Woods of Minnesota, and in the 


crosses 











midst of the grove, a spring and old-fashioned spring- | 


house where the ecrocks of milk and butter may be 
seen standing in the spring water. Many wild vines 
festoon the trees around this little Egerian fountain. 
Among them, the wild grape vine, the Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia with its crimson leaves, the Celastrus 
scandens with its rich red berries and open salmon- 
colored arils, the twining yellow parilla, and the 
climbing greenbriar with its dark green orbicular 
leaves six or eight inches in diameter. 
At Sam Dearing’s on George Street 





near Qhio, | 


IN “THE CAVE,” WEST ST. PAUL.—UNDERGROUND STAIRWAY CUT THROUGH 
SANDSTONE, LEADING TO THE BLUFFS ABOVE. 


| where the view is indescribable, luxuriant green pas- 


tures glad the eye, and the air is redolent with the 
fragrance of new-mown hay on this thirteenth day of 
October. The city is already camped around Sam 
like an army with banners, and the sappers.and min- 
ers are at work on every side, but he is building a 
castle determined to hold the position as long as pos- 
sible. 

In one of the vineyards of the West Side, Mr. Stiefel’s 


| on Dueas Street, two tons of grapes ripened in Aug- 


ust and September, including Concords, Delawares 
and fifteen or twenty other varieties; even Catawbas; 
while many wild grapes are still gathered in the city 
for jelly. 

The trees of the West Side at the present time do 
ample justice to the 
reputation of our 
American forests in 








IN “THE CAVE; OR, “FELSENKELLER,”’ WEST ST. PAUL.— 
UNDERGROUND BOWLING ALLEY. 





autumn. Owing to 
the great number of 
varieties, and the 
many sugar maples 
and lindens, white 
oaks, red oaks and 
scarlet oaks, the color- 
ing is about as varied 
and rich as it ean be. 

Several trees - de- 
serve special notice. 
There is the historie 
elm at the upper end 
of the flat near the 
foot of Ohio Street. 
It can be seen from 
afar and from both 
sides. It adorns the 
Historical Atlas of 
the State of Minne- 
sota, published in 
1874, and many pho- 
tographs of the city. 
The elm on the west 
bank of the river just 
below the Wabasha 
Street bridge is worth 
a passing glance, and 
the Thompson elm on 
Starkey Street near 
Delos, about thirty 
feet high, and cover- 
ing aspace some sixty 
feet in diameter with 
its branches, is a cu- 
riosity. On the grounds of the old settler, Mr. G. W. 
H. Bell, on Concord Street, are several noble old bur 
oaks, one of whichis completely covered and draped 
by a very large wild grape vine, as graceful, if not as 
venerable, as the Aaronic beard of the owner. One 
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of the white oaks near Mr. Westernhagen’s house, a 
little further on, is a fine specimen. C. H. Lienau’s 
beautiful home, just here, with its little vineyard and 
small fruits, will attract the notice of every passer. 

A few Sioux have been camped in the city on this 
side all summer. Their teepees still stand within a 
few rods of the Concord Street depot, whence they 
ean ride on the motor to the foot of Jackson Street, 
or down the river to the site of Kaposia, Little Crow’s 
capital, thirty-five years ago. If they are content to 
go a little slower they can take the omnibus; or the 
horse car to-morrow or next day, Isuppose. A week 
ago yesterday the surface of Concord Street was un- 
disturbed. Yesterday the rails for a double track 
street railway, were already laid on most of the street. 
And so it goes. Until 1851 this was literally and 
legally the land of the Dakotas. They owned all on 
this side of the river. 

Do not for a moment suppose that any of the 
seeming incongruities I have mentioned denote dec- 
adence or stagnation. Far fromit. For the last few 
years, the city has traveled into the country so fast 
that even the cows have not had time to get out of 
the way. J. W. Boxe. 





BUFFALO BREEDING. 


Mr. J. H. S. Seeretan, Secretary-treasurer of the 
Northwest Buffalo Breeding Company, Limited, thus 
writes to London Truth, from the Manitoba Club, 
Winnipeg: ‘Having observed a paragraph in Truth, 
of August 5, refering to the ‘Northwest Buffalo 
Breeding Company,’ the details of which might pos- 
sibly mislead some of your numerous readers in the 
old country, I trust you will kindly correct the state- 
ment which refers to the crossing of buffalo bulls with 
domestic cattle as an untried experiment. Mr. Bed- 
son, Warden of the Manitoba Penitentiary, has al- 
ready demonstrated the fact of the possibility of this 
cross, the product being a very handsome half-breed, 
which invariably inherits the shape and color of the 
domestic cow, while the buffalo appears to transmit 
the fur-bearing qualities which render the hide so 
valuable. Several of these animals are now in this 
herd, the color varying from jet black to tawny with 
dark stripes. The unqualified success of this experi- 
ment suggested yet another trial—i. e., crossing the 
haif-breed cow with a buffalo bull, which gave still 
better results, the offspring greatly resembling the 
pure-bred buffalo, immensely improved by making up 
in the hind quarters, thereby increasing his value as 
a beef animal and still retaining the fur robe which 
it is so important to perpetuate in these latitudes.” 
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CAVES IN THE SAND-ROCK, WEST ST. PAUL. 


The novel features of the ‘‘Felsenkeller’”—or cellar 
in the rocks—draws many visitors to the games and 
other attractions of the caverns where two of the 
views that appear on the opposite page were sketched. 

The ‘‘Felsenkeller”’ consists of these curious cave- 
like excavations in the soft sand-stone strata at the 
base of the bluffs, together with tunneled side pass- 
ages, and a broad stairway, cut through the sand-stone 
upwards to the terrace, where the visitor can step 
forth among the trees into the open air and have 
from the commanding height, a magnificent view of 
river and city scenery. The ‘‘Felsenkeller” with its 
bowling alleys, ete. is occupied by John B. Fandel Jr., 
whose father spent seven years in fashioning the gro- 
tesque interiors of his spacious caverns. The West 
St. Paul News has truly said that ‘*The ‘cave’ is one 
of the most unique resorts we have ever seen.” The 
swallows that flit around the base of the bluff find 





the soft spots in the strata, pieree holes into it and’ 


actually make nests in their smooth, cave-like exca- 
vations in the sand-stone. Our artist was not un- 
mindful of the swallows while making the sketch of 
Yoerg’s brewery for he has indicated the entrances to 
their nests on the side of the bluff on the right of his 
excellent picture on page nineteen. 





NORTH DAKOTA RAILROAD CONNECTIONS. 


The last rail has been laid on the railroad exten- 
sion between LaMoure and Oakes, the latter the 
southern terminus of the James River division of the 
Northern Pacific and the northern terminus of the 
‘Chicago & Northwestern. The completion of this 
link establishes direct communication up the valley of 
the James between Yankton at its mouth, and Car- 
rington near its headwaters, a stretch of nearly three 
hundred miles. The line crosses the Northern Pacific 
main line at Jamestown, about forty-five miles south 
of Carrington. It intersects other east and west rail 
lines as follows: the Milwaukee at Parker, the 
Northwestern at Iroquois, the Northwestern at Red- 
field, the Milwaukee at Aberdeen and the Fargo & 
LaMoure division of the Northern Pacific at LaMoure. 
The east and west railroad lines tapped by this north 
and south valley road represents fully twelve hundred 
miles of track in the Territory of Dakota, besides 
their eastward and westward extensions.— Yankton 
Press. 














Tue Editor of Tuk NortHwest MAGAZINE has 
recently made a journey over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, proceeding first from Winnipeg to the west- 
ern terminus at Vancouver, and then going over the 
entire line from Vancouver to Montreal. His obser- 
vations will form the theme of two articles, the first 
embracing the western divisions of the road, west 
of Winnipeg, appearing in our December number,and 
the second, describing the eastern divisions from Win- 
nipeg to Montreal, to come out in the January num- 
ber. These articles, it is believed, will interest a 
large number of people not regular readers of the 
magazine, who wish to know about the vast regions 
lying north of the United States, and of the railway 
which now traverses them from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—a road built as a political measure by the aid 
of lavish gifts and subsidies from the English Govern- 
ment. Copiesof the numbers containing the two ar- 
ticles will be sent to any address on receipt of thirty 
cents in postage stamps. 


Tue ox is the draught animal most in use among 
the half-breed farmers on the lower Red River and 
Assinaboine in Manitoba. It is hardly properto speak 
of a yoke of oxen here, for they are not yoked, but 
harnessed like horses, with collars and tugs. The 
hold back arrangement is a strap around the neck of 
the ox, fastened above with a rope to his horns and 
below with a ring to the neck yoke. Rope reins are 
used for guiding the team. They are attached to the 
head gear. If a half-breed is too poor to own two 
oxen and a wagon, he makes a cart and puts his one 
animal between its two shafts. I saw some fine-look- 
ing men among these mixed-bloods in Winnipeg— 
descendants of the early French and Scotch traders 
and their Indian wives. 


Gen. Richard W. Johnson, of St. Paul, has pub- 
lished a very readable book of memoirs entitled ‘A 
Soldiers Reminiscenses.’’ He wrote it in the leisure 
of the longevenings last winter, working an hour or 
two every day, and having at first no definite purpose 
of putting his manuscript into print. The record of 
his recollections of more than half a century grew to 
larger proportions than he had expected when he be- 
gan it, and friends who heard chapters read insisted 
that it ought to go into book form. The result is a 
volume without much literary method or chronological 
arrangement, composed of opinions and reflections as 
well as of incidents, anecdotes and descriptions, the 
whole being infused with a certain soldierly frank- 
ness and vigor that gives it individuality and a_per- 
sonal flavor not often found in the works of authors 
by profession. The book is sold by subscription. 

ARRIVING in New York on October 20th, I was 
forthwith carried off by an old friend to dine with 
Henry George, the workingmen’s candidate for Mayor 
of New York. The dinner was at a_ second-class 
restaurant and there were only four of us in the party. 
I had known George in former years as a fellow mem- 
ber of the Twilight club. I found him not at all in- 
flated or unbalanced by his recent political popularity. 
He had made five speeches and written a two-column 
letter during the preceeding twenty-four hours, but he 
was quiet, unaffected and cordial just as he used to 
be. George isa man of about forty-seven, rather 
short, of muscular build, with bald crown thickly 
fringed with brown hair, auburn beard, blue eyes and 
a ruddy complexion that tells of good health and out- 
door exercise. His voice in public speaking is clear, 
penetrating and well-modulated. I asked him how 
many copies of his ‘‘Progressand Poverty” had been 
soldin all. ‘‘Over half a million,” he said. ‘‘Has it 
been translated into foreign languages? ‘Yes, into 
German, French, Dutch, Swedish and Norwegian.” 
‘‘Have you changed in any way your ideas on the 
subjects it discourses since it first appeared.” ‘‘Not 
at all. The book was the result of many years of 
thought.” 
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BIGGEST FIELD OF WHEAT ON REcORD.—Frank 
Hastings has forsale a crop of wheat grown by Wil- 
liam Barker, of Dungeness. Mr. Barker, on four 
measured acres of land, has haryested 416 bushels of 





wheat, a yield of 104 bushels to the acre. Some east- 
ern millers who have examined this wheat pronounce 
it of superior quality. There are about sixteen acres 
of this rich bottom land which have been famous for 
producing wheat and potatoes during the past thirty 
years; but this year’s yield exceeds anything we have 
recorded. Sixty bushels of wheat to the acre is not 
an unusual yieldin Clalam County, and on the same 
land very unusual crops have been harvested. East- 
ern readers may rely on this statementas being strictly 
accurate. Four hundred and sixteen bushels of wheat 
were actually harvested from four acres of land at 
the mouth of Dungeness River, Clalam County, 
Washington Territory, in September, 1886, by Wil- 
liam Barker.—Port Townsend, (W. T.) Argus. 


ee 


A HEPPNER B’AR HUNT. 


Millard French, Rasmus Larsen, Wm. Duran and 
Leon Briggs went last week for a hunt in the mount- 
ains. Atthe Arbucle camp they met Alfred Ayers, 
who. told them of a great big bear, which had been 
ranging around his sheep-camp to the extent of 
twenty-six head of sheep. This is just what they 
wanted, so next morning they started forth and Leon 
and Millard found bruin in a thick patch of brush. 
Millard shot him, but failed to kill, and Mr. B’ar, not 
having any fire-arms along, started in pursuit of Mil- 
lard, who, assisted by Leon, drove him out of the 
immediate vicinity, but failed to capture him. Next 
day, however, they were more successful, and brought 
home an animal which Wm. Warren, an expert in the 
bear business, pronounced a genuine silver-tipped 
grizzly. His weight was estimated at 1,000 pounds, 
and measured eighteen feet from tip to tip, eighteen 
inches between the ears and had feet as large as old 
Chief Big Foot.—Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 

Comments on the above are out of order. 
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“On entering the artificial grotto” (illustrated on 
the opposite page) says a recent visitor, ‘‘and hear- 
ing the sound of the nine-pin balls echoing through 
the galleries in long rolling peals like distant thun- 
der, the lover of the kind-hearted, hen-pecked, happy- 
go-lucky Rip Van Winkle will be reminded of the 
ghostly seene among the Kaatskill Mountains; while 
the reader of oriental travels may think of the rock- 
hewn tombs and temples along the bluffs of the Nile, 
and in the ancient city of Petra.” 
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The growth of population in the Cceur d’ Alene 
mining district is remarkable. Murray and its sur- 
rounding towns and camps have a population of 
2,000, while the Wardner district has already some 
1,600. The concentrator at Wardner is handling 
sixty-five tons of ore per day from the big Galena 
leads in that section. 

- “ee —-—-----— 

“A sign of the times, seen on the street this after- 
noon,” says a recent issue of the Billings, Montana, 
Gazette, ‘‘was a fleet of sixteen prairie schooners 
starting out from H. Clark & Co’s with 75,000 pounds 
of merchandise for the Musselshell and Judith coun- 
tries.” 





aval 

A Washington Territory paper has for a motto, 
“Gentle when stroked, fierce when provoked.” The 
editor seems to be in a feline condition which prob- 
ably will keep him in a Kilkenny state of affairs most 
of the time.—Missoulian. 





-*-4«- 
Eight artesian wells have been sunk in Miles City, 
Montana, in the past six months, and so far there 
has not been a failure. 
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ST. PAUL WINTER CARNIVAL. 


We shall publish early in January a special Winter 
Carnival number of Tuk Nortruwest MAGAZINE, 
It will be profuseiy illustrated with original pictures 
of scenes connected with the carnival and with winter 
life in St. Paul, and will be printed on thick toned 
paper of extra quality with an illuminated cover of a 
new design. The purpose is to make this publication 
so artistic and interesting that it will long be preserved 
as a souvenir of the carnival season. A limited num- 
ber of pages will be devoted to advertising. From 
the fact that this issue of the magazine will be read by 
multitudes of people in all parts of the country long 
after the close of the event it commemorates, adver- 
tising space in it will be particularly valuable to the 
business public. In order that beauty and symmetry 
may be secured on each and every page of this en- 
during souvenir, advertisers are requested to forward 
their favors at the earliest possible moment. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT MARKET, 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, } 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 25. f 
The history of the wheat market, the past month, 
covers three weeks of low prices and dullness anda 
week of advance and briskness everywhere, with 
such frequent fluctuations as to unnerve even veteran 
speculators. The costly experience on the crop of 
1883 and the long continued decline had almost en- 
tirely stopped the gambling in grain among farmers 
and country merchants and capitalists. Almost 
everybody was on the losing side of the market, last 
year, and the result has been a very heavy falling off 
in the business of regular commission houses as_ well 
as bucket shops. ‘This very fact had considerable in- 
fluence on prices too. People who thought wheat was 
dragging on the bottom, during the last half of Sep- 
tember and the first half of october, were deterred 
from speculating by the continually increasing esti- 
mates of the agricultural bureau and the slowness of 
consumers abroad in taking hold of our cheap wheat 
to supply wants which it is addmitted will become 
pressing later. The advance of 3 @ 4 cents which 
have been made in the past ten days has been almost 
wholly due to the work of a few large speculators, 
aided by a few fortuitous circumstances which have 
enabled them to ‘‘milk” the market by making it see- 
saw back and forth at will. There seems to be no 
ground for a heavy or sustained advance, And _ if 
November deliveries by farmers average as large as 
usual, it is doubtful if present prices can be sustained. 
The railroad strike caused a heavy reduction in the 
output of flour and cut down receipts of wheat greatly, 
but everything is now running quite smoothly, al- 
though a large number of wheat cars are standing on 
side-tracks here and at adjacent stations, waiting 
get to elevators and mills. 
300,000 bushels; while for the week ended Saturday 
last there were but 423,000 bushels. 
The range of prices in Minneapolis for the month 
has been as follows: 
Highest. 


Lowest. Closing. Year ago. 


No. 1 hard.. ; 734 *60 7314 gg) 
No. 1 Northern. 71's 67 71% R4!, 
No. 2 Northern 6914 65 69'4 80 


*This is the lowest price quoted for No. 1 hard since No- 
vember, 1884, when it touched 69c, and is the lowest price 
quoted for it since the grade was first established, in 1882. 

Futures showed about the same fluctuations, No- 
vember No. 1 hard closing at 73'sec, and December 
75e. November No. 1 Northern closed at 71'¢e and 
December at 73c. November No. 2 Northern closed 
at 69'¢cand December at 71e. 

FLour—tThe first half of the month was marked by 
extreme dullness in the flour trade, but the advance 
in wheat and the erratic motion of the market caused 
some nervousness among eastern and foreign tlour- 
buyers and for the past fortnight they have been buy- 
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THE ROY AL BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 
AND RIFLE COMBINED 
The Greatest Invention of the Age in Fire-Arms. 
WILL SHOOT & TIMES WITH ONE LOADING. 
USES CENTRAL FIRE CARTRIDCES. 
Length of Barrel, 26 in, 
The Wonder and Admiration of the Sporting World. 


The Handsomest and most Complete Sporting Gua ever Offered at any Price. 


This Wonderful Fire-Arm is Protected by Patents, and we are the 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


ers, the actual cost being bnt a small 
the ey ae of introduction will we sella limited number of the ROYAL 
@ present price. We know this to be in the end the most effective 
and cheapest way to introduce a mertforious article. FIRES 4 
TIMES with one Loading, and is very ACCU 
at both Short and Long 
or shot cartridges in less than a half minute, and every shot 
in six seconds if Len peg a The 
material and tested in the 
Nickel Plated, handsomely designed, Elegant English Walnut Stock 
rip and Removable Peep Sighs and the best of Stee 
Locks, This marvellous invention as a Breech- 
been pronounced equa! to the best imported Eng ish Guns that are se. 
at $100 each, and asa Rl ec 
ufacturing these Patent Combination SHOT GUNS and RI 
very large quantities that we are enabled to su ply such an Exeellent 
and perfect Fire-Arm for such an extraordina: 
Breech-Loading and Repeating 
We wili send the PATEN 
NG@ SHOT GUN and 
#8.00, carefuily boxed, provided you cut this 
return it to us with your orderon or b. fore December 31, 1886. On! 
sent with each advertisement; after December 31. 1886, the price wil 
sired, we will send C. O. D. on sonctps of $3.00 to insure us 
against loss of Express charges. Wh 
is sent with order, we will send cartridges free. Each Gun 
is warranted to be just as repre ented or 
dering, State Bore yo. wish Shot barrel, when not given, 
nd i ou have friends livingin New 
on usand examine or purv hase 
tered 


Order. 
Hundreas of testimonials to be seen in our office. 


ROYAL IMPORTING COMPANY, 
247 Peari Street. New York. 


ing more freely, though steadily fighting for conces- 
sions from millers, Serious apprehensions of the 
latter as to the winter’s water supply have caused 
them to crowd the mills in order to grind as much as 
possible while there is a supply of water. There has 
been very little rain along the upper river and its 
tributaries for six months and with no more before 
winter sets in a serious shortage of power would re- 
sult. 

Quotations at the mills for carloads or round lots 
are: Patents, $4.20 @ 4.35; straight, $3.95@ 4.20; 
first bakers, $3.60@3.80; second bakers, $2.85@3.00; 
best low grades, $1.75 @ 1.90; red dog, $1.35 @1.45, 
in bags. 

¢® These quotations are on flourin barrels, except as 
stated. The ru'e is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 and 140 
th jute bags, 20c for 98 cotton sacks, 1c for 49% cotton 
sacks, 10c for 24%) cotton sacks and 2c for 49% paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 


THE LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT. 





Montana live stock growers do not press sales on 
low markets. They can afford to hold their beeves 
in the Territory and are doing so. Thus can be ac- 
counted for the fact that the cattle shipments east- 
ward over the Northern Pacific Railroad will amount 
this year, to about tne same as.last year, i. e., about 
80,000 head. The shipments of sheep and horses 
this season over the same road will foot about as fol- 
lows: Sheep, 100,000; horses, 10,000. This is a 
great gain in the number of horses as compared with 
previous years. These movements of live stock rep- 
resent over 6,000 car loads, of a value, at the most 
conservative estimate of fully $2,500,000. Many of 
the Montana ranchmen prefer to wait for the oppor- 
tunity, now being develowed, of marketing their live 
stock at St. Paul. The Northern Pacific railroad, is 


holding its share of business at every point in the | 
The writer is | 


great live stock district along its line. 

informed of a shipment of 2,000 head of cattle to be 

made from Montana to Chicago via Northern Pacific, 

as late as in December next. No question of weather 

enters into the probabilities regarding this shipment. 
cunekindaremact amie ee 


NORTHERN PACIFIC DIRECTORY MEETING. 


At the meeting of the directors of the Northern Pa- 
in New York, October 21, Gen. 
Adna Anderson, who for years has been chief engi- 
neer of the company, was made second vice-president, 
to sueceed James B. Williams, who will continue with 
the company as third vice-president. Mr. Anderson 
will remain at the head of the construction depart- 
ment, but will make his headquarters on the Pacific 
Coast instead of St. Paul. The St. Paul office will be 
in charge of S. D. Mason, the assistant engineer-in- 
chief. Another appointment, is the making of A. 
G. Postlethwaite, general land agent of the company. 


Asa Shot Gun No, 12 Bore. As a Bifle 38 Calibre, 


Y a simple and ingenious invention it is so constructed that it can 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS, 

Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street. 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, October 23: 


Bid. Asked. 

Northern Pacific Ist Mortgage Bonds 116 11645 

ne 2d ag ae 10234 

a me P.d’Oreille Div. “* 102% 1034 

- ps Missouri oo “« 12% 103% 

- ” Dividend Certificates 9514 9644 
St. Paul & Duluth,common............ 58% 59 

on = WUGRCETOG, .....6cccse 1094 109% 
Northern Pacific, common............. 29 2916 

” = ey LTE 63% 64 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 3435 B44 
Oregon Railway & Navigation......... 106% 107 
Oregon & Transcontinental Bonds. ...103%% 108% 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Ist 7. | Layee 110% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist“ ....119&int. 120 &int. 
Northern Pacific Terminals............104%4 10414 


CURTICE & GRAY. 


There is perhaps not a square foot of ground in the 
city of St. Paul with which the above firm is not ac- 
quainted. But as every one knows, a thoroughly 
posted real estate man is the best man by far to deal 
with. 

These gentlemen are now offering for sale a tract 
of twelve acres adjoining Fowler Brothers’ recent 
purchase, in West St. Paul, at remarkably low figures 
in either lots or blocks. The great packing firm 
mentioned will begin the erection of their buildings in 
a short time, and that portion of the city will enjoy a 
large-sized, well-developed boom. 

Messrs. Curtice & Gray have also on the market 
Riverside Park. And in the 
Minnesota & Northwestern Railway addition they 
have forty acres of most beautiful residence property, 
that ean be purchased in blocks very low indeed. 
Lots in this addition, also, can be bought on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 

In nearly every rapidly growing portion of the 
city, this firm has property for sale: and as itis a 
fact admitted by everybody, thatevery dollar invested 
in St. Paul real estate, at the present time is almost 
certain to double in the next three years—east- 
ern readers will do well to write them for informa- 
tion. 

Their address is Curtice & Gray, 1644 West Third 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


very desirable lots in 





*@e 
The Spokane & Palouse branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was transferred from the construe- 
tion to the operating department last month, and reg- 
ular trains put on between Spokane Falls and the 
end of the road, a distance of fifty miles. 





| A STEM-WINDING 


BEAUTY ONLY 





To establish a trade direct with Consumers at once and 
secure the good will ofagents for future business. We will 
send one ofour beantiful and elegant Stem-Winding 
Solid Gold tinished Watches by registered mail—on re- 
celptof $3.75. Every watch warranted to keep accurate 
time. Afulljeweled lever movement hunting case watch 
° Twe watches,one of each kind $7.60: either 
lady or gente’ size, plain or engraved cusesor, if you perfer 
tosend us $4.00 to pay for packing. expresscharges, etc, 
we will send a watch on approval, trusting to your bonor to 
pay balance when yon receive it. Anytime within 60 days 
if not found exactly as described, money cheerfully return- 
ed. If you order twoor more watches send $f .@@ for each 
watch. When full amount of money is sent with order we 
send an elegant Chain and Charm Free witb every 
watch. Willsendopen face if wanted, Handseme costly 
gold finished cases, new and beautiful designs and we will 
put it against | watch usually seld by dealers for ten 
simesthe amount. Just the thing for agents and others to 
sell or for speculating and trading purposes. ? ositively 
no discount from above prices—order at once as this offer 
willbe withdrawn EDWARDS & co., 
afier sixty days,| Importers & Manufacturers, 
Addressorders to! 257 Broadwa’, New York. 
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